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Wrestling Revue is pleased and proud to announce two books that we have published 
since our last issue. Both appeal to the typical reader of this publication (i.e., “old school” 
wrestling enthusiasts). 

One of the most respected wrestling historians and writers in the history of the 
sport is James C. Melby. Jim is a familiar name to those who followed wrestling in the 
1960s through the 1980s. Along with Norman Kietzer, Jim edited and produced literally 
thousands of pro wrestling programs throughout the world, and of course, the highly 
respected publications The Wrestling News, Ring Wrestling, Wrestling Monthly and the ‘70s 
incarnation of Wrestling Revue, just to name a few. 

Jim has been quietly working away on a book devoted to wrestling in his home state 
of Minnesota. Years in the making, we are happy to announce the publication of Gopherland 
Grappling - The Early Years. Jim has done his usual extensive research on the subject, and 
has personally selected dozens of dozens of rare photos for the book. 

This incredible reference work is now available directly from WR. We are pleased to 
present an excerpt from the book in this issue. (See the ad in this issue on page 27, or order 
online at: www.wrestlingrevue.com). You won't be sorry! 

The other recently published book from Wrestling Revue is our first in a series of 
photo albums. Legendary Ladies of Wrestling includes nearly 100 pages of classic wrestling 
photos from the Wrestling Revue photo archives, featuring the female stars who had style, 
class, and wrestling ability. A wide variety of lady wrestling stars from the ‘Golden Age’ 
are featured, a complete list and ordering information is on 
page 62 of this issue. 

Our own Dave Drason-Burzynski took a road trip to 
the Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame in Amsterdam, New York. 
He came away impressed, and his look at the PWHF (and 
of course, his continuing tales of the biz) appear in this 
issue. Dave relates that he thinks the PWHF is a great 
experience for any true wrestling fan, and like all of us at 
WR, urges reader support for the hall. 

On that subject, the PWHF's 2006 induction 
ceremonies are covered in thisissue. Oneman who has yet 
to be honored is the outspoken and colorful Dr. D, David 
Shultz. He gives his opinion(s) on not being inducted (yet) 
into the PWHE... and a variety of other subjects... to Bob Bryla. If you disagree with Dr. D, 
then I'll let YOU tell him! 

And speaking of docs, Dr. Mike Lano is back this issue with an extensive interview he 
conducted with J. J. Dillon. Most people remember him from his days on WTBS with the 
Four Horsemen, but I personally remember seeing him in preliminary bouts at the Cobo 
and at the TV studio under the name of “Jim Morrison.” He talks to Mike Lano about his 
career, and of course, about his book, Wrestlers Are Like Seagulls. 

Another book that is definitely of interest to wrestling fans is the ECW Press title Bang 
Your Head: The Real Story of the Missing Link. Dewey Robertson and Meredith Renwick 
have assembled the rise and fall of Robertson/ Link. It is a fascinating tale, demons and all. 
Mr. Robertson bares it all in this book. An excerpt in this issue will give you a taste. We’ve 
pulled some photos from the WR Archives to supplement the chapter. 

There is so much more in this issue - I hope you enjoy every page! 

— Brian Bukantis, _Ryblisher 


READERS! WE WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU! 


Tell us who you'd like to see featured in Wrestling Revue! 
Write to: Wrestling Revue * Box 309 « Fraser, MI 48026 
or visit our website: www.wrestlingrevue.com 


Timmy & Angel Valiant with Dave Burzynski 
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“AND TH 


“Get Outta Dodge....!” 


TTT 


When one thinks of the Old West, 
infamous names of wild action towns 
come to mind---Tombstone, Arizona- 
—Albuguergue, New Mexico, Dead- 
wood, South Dakota, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, Denver, Colorado, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming and, of course, Dodge City 
, Kansas. 

It was a railhead town for one of 
the longest cattle drive trails to exist 
in modern history, known as the Ch- 
isholm Trail. It was the biggest town 
in Ford County and the home of such 
famous lawmen as Wyatt Earp, Virgil 
Earp, Morgan Earp, and Bat Master- 
son. These men all served their time as 
sheriff of Ford County. It was a hard 
drinking, hard fighting, hard living 
town that left many people on Boot 
Hill after all was said and done. It was 
a town that lived by the gun and was 
quieted by one, also. 

Front Street, which was moved to 
a better location down on Highway 
50, was originally about eight blocks 
to the north. Many businesses, like the 
famous Longbranch Saloon, were relo- 
cated from the dirt and mud lined av- 
enue named Front Street that was the 
maker of men in the old west. The hill 
known as Boot Hill was also moved 
to accommodate modern ideas about 
urban redevelopment. Graves like the 
one marked Les Moore —six shots from 
a .44 —no les no more - were moved to 
become a part of the new site. It is one 
of the major tourist attractions, besides 
Old Fort Dodge, that supplies some in- 
come to Dodge City. 

It was not one of my favorite cit- 
ies to visit, as it was an over-400 mile 
drive from Kansas City, where Heart 
of America Sports was based. Usually, 
Dodge City sold out, as it was the one 


form of entertainment the town had, 
besides watching car bumpers rust. It 
was the usual thing to run Dodge on 
a Wednesday night and then do the 
long, boring drive back home to be in 
Kansas City on Thursday night. 

We had wrestled in Hutchinson, 
Kansas the night before and had given 
a good beating to little Omar Atlas. I al- 
ways enjoyed competing against him, 
because, when we came together in the 
ring before the match, he had to look 
up to see what I was saying. He only 
stood about 5'8” tall, but he was built 
like a fireplug, and he was constantly 
working out in the dressing rooms. 
His half-brother, Cyclone Negro, had 
brought him into the business some 
years before Omar came to the Central 
States territory. 

Omar was a terrific mat techni- 
cian when he wanted to be, but his size 
held him back from going into the big 
territories like New York or Atlanta. 
He could go pound for pound with 
the best of them in one on one com- 
petition. He held the Central States 
Championship and also held the Tag 
Team Championship with a few dif- 
ferent guys. You had to get Omar fired 
up to do anything with him. His Latin 
temper made him a very fierce fighter 
and very dangerous to be in the ring 
against, or, as in my case, outside the 
ring. 

Angus and I had left the fair- 
grounds pavilion and stopped at an all 
night truck stop on Highway 50 on our 
way to Dodge City for the next night 
and had a meal that was less then ed- 
ible, as far as I was concerned. The 
steak was so tough that I had a lot of 
trouble consuming it, and it was their 
best Porterhouse. Angus filled up on 


one of his favorites, biscuits and gravy 
with lots of coffee. He ended up finish- 
ing my steak, as I had ordered a giant 
cheeseburger to satisfy my hunger. We 
made one more stop for Angus to get 
some liguid refreshment, and it was on 
to Dodge City. 

We arrived at 2:30 in the morning 
and checked into the best hotel that 
Dodge had to offer ($12.00 for a night). 
I had let the St. Joseph wrestling office 
of Gust Karras make the reservation 
for us, as I was not at all used to the 
area. What a joke it turned out to be 
— my room had a wash stand , water 
pitcher and bowl, and a metal bed that 
seemed to be an irregular size, with 
wire springs under the mattress and 
a loop rug on the wooden floor. The 
bathroom was down the hall; they also 
did not have any room service. 

I noticed as I was checking out 
he next afternoon that most of the 
other guys had stayed at a much bet- 
er motel across the road that even had 
a pool. Was the wrestling office trying 
o tell me something??? Angus and I 
had breakfast at 2 in the afternoon and 
headed to the local TV station, where 
we had some interviews to do. It was 
here where I found out that I would 
be included in the Main Event Battle 
Royal. 

I was outraged when I heard the 


Percioal Friend and Black Angus Campbell, 
1971 (Photo by Dave Buyrzynski) 
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good news and started out by inform- 
ing the announcer that “MY NAME IS 
PERCIVAL A. FRIEND, and DON'T 
YOU EVER FORGET IT!” It was the 
first time I had ever laid eyes on this 
guy, and, to be guite truthful, he out- 
dressed me. He had a tuxedo with 
tennis shoes on and had a plaid neck- 
tie with a sguare bottom to it. I was 
dressed in a beautiful royal blue velvet 
sport coat with yellow pants and emer- 
ald green shirt with an orange tie. I did 
have matching red, white, and blue 
Dingo boots on, and the ensemble was 
topped by my favorite Campbell Clan 
Tam, which was green and black. 

After my barrage of usual compli- 
ments of cowboys and Indians in the 
Ford County viewing area and wher- 
ever the station got out to with a coat 
hanger antenna, I once again reminded 
the announcer, as well as the viewing 
audience, to be on hand that night, as 
I would be the one getting to the top 
of the 20-foot pole, attached to a ring 
post, to get the bag of cash awarded the 
victor. Angus asked me if I would be 
willing to share the fortune with him. 
I told him in front of everybody that, 
of course, he would get his share- —of 
course. I am a gentleman, and I took 
care of Angus. 

I again, assured the announcer 
that I would be a much richer person 
that night, and that he would be more 


enriched by my presence. He agreed to 
my face but changed his attitude when 
my head turned to answer a guestion 
that Angus had asked me. Announcers 
all had the same feelings about me; I 
had an uncanny way with them. 

Angus and I left the television stu- 
dio (mobile trailer home) and proceed- 
ed to enjoy the rest of the afternoon at 
Front Street. We went into the Long- 
branch and had a few root beers and a 
Bar-B-O dinner (BELCH) and headed 
to walk the dirt street that had been put 
there for all the tourists to gawk at. We 
took a few pictures and bought some 
post cards, said goodbye to Miss Kit- 
ty, and went hunting for a pool so we 
could enjoy the sunny afternoon. We 
found one at the big motel that most of 
the guys had stayed at the night before 
and went to see if we could indulge in 
the fine art of swimming. 

I asked at the desk if any of the 
good guys were at the pool and was 
told to get away from the desk, as I was 
not wanted there. I had never stayed 
at that place before and asked why the 
young lady had an attitude about me. 
She stated that she had watched me 
on the local TV station and hated my 
guts and that she wouldn't offer me 
ANY assistance, no matter what I said, 
and, furthermore, take that big dirt bag 
with me and leave before she called the 
sheriff of Ford County. 


a oa. Ei 


Omar Atlas battles Steve Bolus... Right: Publicity photos of Atlas and Bolus. (Photos - Wrestling 


Revue Archives). 
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So much for the idea of a swim. 

Angus and I went, dejected, away 
from the motel and proceeded to drive 
back towards downtown. We were 
both very tired from not getting too 
much sleep in those elaborate settings 
that were given to us by the wrestling 
office and decided to go to the audito- 
rium and rest in the dressing room. 

Arriving at 5 p.m. at the building, 
we entered through the special door re- 
served for wrestlers and went straight 
to the dressing room area. We were 
met by the local promoter, who had 
come in early for the matches and was 
doing some paperwork. Angus and I 
both got out of our street clothes and 
proceeded to get the aches and pains 
out of our frames by doing sit-ups and 
squats, followed by pushups and chin- 
ups on the dressing room doors. 

At 7 p.m., we were informed that 
we would be involved in a warm-up 
match as the opening event against 
Steve Bolus. I was not too happy about 
working twice for one money and let 
he local promoter know my feelings. 
To quiet me down, he assured me that 
here would be an extra payday in it 
or me. Angus asked if he would be 
paid also, and I again assured him that 
I would take care of him. After all, that 
is why he gave me 25% of his money to 
andle everything for him. 

Steve Bolus was not just another 
wrestler -he was a top-notch hand that 
had been in great demand all over the 
Midwest in some of the top arenas. He 


started off the match by arm-dragging 
Angus nearly out of his wrestling togs. 
He had Angus ina pretty bad way and 
nearly giving up the match by way of 
submission from armbars and ham- 
merlocks. 

In spite of the tremendous strength 
that Angus possessed, he was not able 
to counter against the leverage that Bo- 
lus put on him. I let my feelings about 
the unlawful holds that Bolus was us- 
ing be known to referee Frankie Dia- 
mond. That guy was blind in one eye 
and couldn't see too much out of the 
other. While I was directing the ref to 
the problems at hand, Angus reached 
over from an armbar and suplexed Bo- 
lus to the other side of the ring, picked 
up his crumpled body and slammed 
him three times to the mat, and then 
put the crippling leg vice, which I had 
taught him just a month before, on Bo- 
lus and made him submit. It was a ver- 
sion of a single leg crab. 

We returned to the dressing room 
and awaited the main event Battle Roy- 
al. It was a time when most guys laid 
back and relaxed, but not me. I went 
out to the backstage area and watched 
as the other matches went on. 

The bell began ringing for the 
main event. Angus and I headed to the 
ring, but only after all the other guys 
were in the ring. I was met by a sold 
out auditorium chanting “Percy! Per- 
cy! Percy,” and I was giving them back 
what for. After all, I was the EFITOME 
of Wrestling Managers and demanded 


Percival (Al) Friend managed Angus “for a mere 25% of the payday.” (Photo by Dave Burzynski) 


more respect than this. 

I entered the ring, and the bell 
rang to start the match. Referee Dia- 
mond was on the other side of the ring 
and was watching the action from a 
different view when I slid out under 
the bottom rope and under the cov- 
ered side of the ring. I stayed there for 
what seemed like an hour as the mat 
was bouncing and thunderous actions 
were emitting from above me. 

Things started to guiet down, and 
I came out from under the cover and 
jumped back into the ring. Angus was 
still in with Rufus R. Jones and Little- 
bear, and they were stomping a mud- 
hole in him. I went to the corner where 
the bag of money was and started to 
ease myself up the pole towards the 
top. 

I found out something, though-- 
-somebody had oiled or greased the 
pole so that climbing it would be a real 
challenge. Dropping back into the ring, 
I jumped out of the ring to the floor 
through the top and middle ropes and 
started rubbing my hands on the dirty 
auditorium floor. People at ringside 
didn’t understand what I was up to. 
They weren't as smart as I was; after 
all, I was in Dodge City. 

As I was about halfway up and get- 
ting closer to the money, I felt someone 
grab me by the back of my wrestling 
tights. I looked back, and it was Rufus 
R. Jones. I was just a few inches from 
the money -I reached out and grabbed 
the sack, down came the back of my 
tights, and my backside was bared to 
he audience of Dodge City. 

A tremendous roar came from the 
crowd, and I was a little bit dejected 
by the embarrassing moment, but that 
soon changed as I opened the bag and, 
hinking that there would be a pay- 
day, reached in. I was amazed when 
pulled out the note that said, “The 
contents of this bag - -$1000.00 - have 
been donated to a favorite charity in 
western Kansas by promoter Gust Kar- 
ras---THANK YOU FOR YOUR GEN- 
EROSITY!” 


I was so mad I could have eaten a 
HAM SANDWICH right on the spot-- 
-and, with my butt still hanging out, I 
left the ring and went to the showers 
-winner of the Battle Royal — loser of 
my dignity. 
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It takes about five hours to get to 

CAU Ll FLOWER ALLEY CLUB Las Vegas from Los Angeles. My dad 

(Jeff Walton) and I had taken this trip 

NL, many times and we look forward to 

Co it each year. We were headed for the 

Plaza Hotel and Casino in Downtown 

A RY Las Vegas for the annual Cauliflower 

A ye Ae Alley Club weekend and awards 
Ring of Friendship banquet. 


With the temperature in the low 

2 0 0 6 CONVENTION 100s in June, this event promised to 

be even hotter. My dad has been in the 

by Scott Walton wrestling business for most of his life 

and I enjoy wrestling such as it is today. 

What's really fun is to learn the history 

of professional wrestling and I get that 
every year at the awards banguet. 

The Cauliflower Alley Club, for 
those of you who do not know, was 
established in 1965 by former wrestler 
and actor Mike Mizurki as a weekly 
meeting for retired wrestlers. Lunches 
were very special every Wednesday 
at Mizurki's restaurant in Echo Park, 
California and later at the Spaghetti 
Factory in Hollywood. As interest 
grew, yearly banguet events were held 
at the Sportsmen's Lounge in North 
Hollywood, California. 

Attendance grew and the yearly 
banguet was moved to Las Vegas to 
accommodate the wrestlers and the 
fans. We pulled into town at about 12 
noon on Friday and no sooner checked 
into the hotel, then we met up with The 
“Intelligent, Sensational,” Destroyer 
and his lovely wife, Wilma as well as 
the “professor of wrestling” and TNA 
announcer Mike Tenay. 

Mike was kind enough to invite 
my father and myself to lunch along 
with Sir Oliver Humperdink, and 
former NWA Referee Art Williams. 
Over lunch we discussed the current 
versus the golden years of the mat 
game. We then returned to the Plaza 
Hotel and entered the main ballroom 
where the dealer’s room was set up 
and everything from wrestling DVDs 
to the latest books were being sold. 
James J. Dillon, Gene LeBell, Dewey 
Robertson, and Greg Oliver all had 
books to sell. 

In the afternoon, I wandered 
around and caught the wrestling action 
with young, new talent being trained 
by former NWA world champion 
Harley Race and the legendary Les 
Thatcher. These kids were being taught 
by the very best and you can see they 


The Intelligent Sensational Destroyer honors his classic foe - Mil Mascaras. 
Below: Larry “The Axe"Hennig and Harley Race - partners then and now at CAC! 


(Photos by Mike Lano) 
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Bob Orton Sr., Boogie Woogie 
(Photo by Mike Lano) 


an “Handsome Jimmy Valiant” and the lovely Angel Valiant. 


were eager to learn and absorb all that 
these great mat stars could teach them. 
I then spotted the wall of fame with 
hundreds of rare pictures of wrestlers 
from Frank Gotch to Hulk Hogan, from 
Mildred Burke to Trish Stratus and I 
must say it was quite a collection. 

Thatevening, the CAC put together 
what they call “The Baloney Blowout.” 
This is a yearly dinner of sorts where 
they served cold cuts and salads all 
you can eat for $10. I think I ate my ten 
bucks on pickles alone. 

We sat at a table with wrestling 
historian James C. Melby, Art Williams, 
Bill Balch, The Destroyer, and had a 
great evening listening to my father 
tell stories of the good old days. During 
the blowout, CAC Vice President 
Karl Lauer took the microphone and 
introduced several top wrestling stars 
in attendance. Among them were 
“Mad Dog” Maurice Vachon and 
“Butcher” Paul Vachon, who sang 
happy birthday to one of the guests. 
Also interviewed was Larry “The Axe” 
Hennig, “Beautiful” Bruce Swayze, 
former AWA world heavyweight 
champion Nick Bockwinkel, and Len 
Rossi. Meanwhile, The Destroyer 
dragged my father around the room to 
help sell raffle tickets for the beautiful 
CAC Championship Belt that was 


being auctioned off the next night at 
the banquet. Nobody says ‘no’ to The 
Destroyer. 

After the event, I went down to the 
bar and saw Art Williams and Oliver 
Humperdink, and current WWE 
referee Mickey Henson toasting the 
good old days of pro wrestling. The 
big event was yet to come. 

On Saturday night, the annual 
awards banquet was set with over 
400 wrestling stars and fans sitting at 
tables and enjoying a great prime rib 
dinner. This was really a who’s who 
representation of wrestlers, writers, 
fans, photographers, from all over the 
world. Such stars as Ruben Juarez and 
Friar Tormenta and Mil Mascaras came 
all the way from Mexico. From Japan, 18 
year veteran Mariko Yoshida. Harley 
Race, “Wildman” Jack Armstrong, 
former NWA president Bob Geigel, 
Larry Hennig, “Killer” Tim Brooks, 
and many more were there. 

The highlight of the evening was 
the awards ceremony, which lasted 
nearly three hours. Harley Race was 
given the Iron Mike Mizurki award 
and he was in good company as past 
award winners were Lou Thesz, 
Woody Strode, Killer Kowalski, Terry 
Funk, “Hardboiled” Haggerty, and 
The Destroyer. 


Minneapolis’ own Eddie Sharkey 

was presented with the Art Abrams 
Lifetime Achievement Award. This 
award had previously been given 
to Danny Hodge, William Papas, 
and Penny Banner. The Lou Thesz 
award this year went to Verne Gagne. 
Previous winners were Jack Brisco and 
Antonio Inoki. 
“Killer” Tim Brooks was given 
an award for his many years in the 
business. In his speech he said to the 
fans “I bet you'd like to Know how I 
got the name Killer. Well I'll tell you. 
It was because I killed Detroit, Dayton, 
Ohio, Indianapolis!” which got a great 
augh from the audience. 

Another award winner was Scott 
Casey, whose fame came working for 
he San Antonio office in the early ‘80s 
under the guidance of Joe Blanchard. 

The Martial Arts Award went to 
Mike Martelle; a 32-year-old expert 
in Ju-Jitsu, Muay Thai, Kung Fu, and 
Tai Chi. Mike is a native of Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada. 

The next award for his career in 
wrestling and movies went to Pepper 
Martin, who was also a top announcer 
for Roy Shire's Northern California 
promotion. 

An international award went to 
Mil Mascaras for his contribution to 
wrestling in Mexico, the United States, 
Japan, and South America. Mil is still 
wrestling today after 42 years in the 
business. Recently Mascaras completed 
his 20" motion picture titled “Mil 
Mascaras vs. The Aztec Mummy.” 

Dr. Ken Ramey was given an 
award for his many years as a wrestling 
manager with such teams as “The 
Medics,” and managing “Playboy” 
Buddy Rose, and Paul DeMarco. 

Jessica Rogers was in attendance 
and given a most of deserved award 
for her years in ladies wrestling. She 
retired in 1999. 

Scott L. Schwartz was given the 
Reel Members Award, which is an 
award that Mike Mizurki originated 
to honor motion picture actors and 
stunt people. Previous winners were 
Roddy Piper, Laurence Tierney, Marie 
Windsor, Guy Madison, John Agar, 
Kirk Douglas, and Woody Strode. 

Awards were given posthumously 
to Bobby Shane and Vivian Vachon. 
A fitting tribute was paid to Maria 
Bernardi, who passed away this year 
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CAC brought out two legendary photographers and writers... WR's own Dave Drason-Burzynski poses with Killer Tim Brooks who was honored 
Dave Drason-Burzynski and mat historian Jim Melby. by the CAC - and by WR with a cover story (Issue #151). 


ome La a e alee pi Pa The Man - then and now - Harley Race receives the Mike Mazurki Award, and gives his thanks. 
at the . Maria was the “glue” that (Phots by Mike Lano) 


held the club together. 

The evening and this CAC event 
was a big hit with the fans and the 
wrestlers alike. 

I'd like to make a few suggestions 
for future events. One, I think it would 
be great if the CAC would schedule 
panel discussions during the day as 
fans were wandering around the hotel 
with little or nothing to do. These 
panels would consider three or four 
wrestlers who could answer guestions 
from the fans or even tell war stories. 
Panels can be made up of lady 
wrestlers, referees, former managers, 
or any wrestling old timer who could 
give out great stories and information 
to hungry fans and also make the CAC 
event more interesting. 

My only criticism of this year's 
event was that many wrestlers in 
attendance were not recognized as cwr pwt 
being there such as Ruben Juarez and j Iron Mike Mazurki Honoree 
Friar Tormenta. Tormenta even had : / 
a movie based on his life coming out 
hat week starring Jack Black titled 
“Nacho Libre.” No wrestler or “old 
schooler” should be ignored at this 
type of event and the CAC board 
should recognize them for attending 
and their contribution to the business 
be it at the Baloney Blowout or at the 
banquet the next night. 


That being said, I did enjoy the 
event very much as did my father 
and I'm sure the CAC will continue to 
grow with the support of the fans and 
wrestlers alike. Make your plans to 
attend the next one. 
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Welcome back “Old Schoolers” 
o another trip down memory Jane 
hrough wrestling's dressing rooms 
and road tales between arena's. Though 
I have so many stories to relate to you 
rom days past, my recent involve- 
ment with the Professional Wrestling 
Hall of Fame, Cauliflower Alley Club, 
and Titans in Toronto reunions allow 
me the pleasure to renew old acguain- 
ances, where I am able to unearth long 
orgotten secrets and previously un- 
known facts that will be relayed to you 
through this very column. 

I had the recent fortune to view the 
new DVD documentary on the history 
of women's wrestling called Lipstick & 
Dynamite. This package was extremely 
well put together, very entertaining, 
one that I highly recommend as a must 
see for any true wrestling fan. Speak- 
ing of wrestling documentaries, I have 
become involved in the making of two 
separate films that are currently in the 
DE The first Dc the life story of 
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Dave checks out the many wrestling posters on display at the Pro Wrestling Hall of Fame. 
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felt when I first arrived was like Doro- 


one of wrestling’s greatest managers 
of all time, Ernie Roth, also known as 
Abdullah Farouk and The Grand Wiz- 
ard. The second film is on the history 
of wrestling managers; the important 
role they played and the impact they 
had in professional wrestling. Stay 
tuned. 


PROFESSIONAL WRESTLING 
HALL OF FAME 


This, my friends, is no fairy tale. 
This is not a urban legend of some 
mythical place far far away in a land 
of enchantment. It is a place where 
dreams are not only remembered, they 
are enshrined. It is a place for all those 
who have ever been involved in the 
wrestling business to finally call home. 
It is a museum, it is a reality, it is the 
Professional Wrestling Hall of Fame in 
Amsterdam, New York. 

For me, the sense of place that I 


thy and Toto being transplanted in the 
Land of Oz, not knowing what at all to 
expect. Luckily, I opted not to take the 
spinning house and twister route to get 
there, instead arriving by car with my 
good friend and wrestling historian 
Tom Burke. Home is a historic three- 
story brick building in the heart of 
downtown. When you walk through 
its doors, the journey down the yellow 
brick road begins. The sight of munch- 
kins, giants, masked demons, witches, 
(both good & beautiful and villainous 
& beautiful) Killers, Stranglers, Nature 
Boys, Animals, you name it, are there 
to be awed and admired. Let me take 
you on an extended tour. 

The first floor consists of a treasure 
rove of wrestling memorabilia. Com- 
plete ring worn outfits, jackets, masks, 
itle belts, trunks, boots, books, pho- 
tos and posters are neatly displayed 
in cases, on manikins and on shelves 
hroughout the room. As you wander 
about like a kid in a candy store, the 
recall of memories begin to flood out- 
ward as you see all the greats who per- 
ormed and entertained you over the 
ages. As you view each piece intently, 
its as though your own personal collec- 
ion of wrestling memories have been 
preserved for everyone to enjoy. 

When you stand facing the south 
wall, a quiet calm and sense of respect 
becomes you as you gaze at the ulti- 
mate shrine bestowed upon those who 
have dedicated their lives to our fa- 
vorite sport. I refer to the Hall of Fame 
plaques that stand tall and proud, with 


Oz? Nope - but to a wrestling enthusiast, this 
building might as well be! The Pro Wrestling 
Hall of Fame is a serious attempt to pay those 
who have dedicated their lives to our favorite 
sport. 
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The inductees to the Hall of Fame are given a permanent plaque in the building. Right: An incred- 
ible display of wrestling apparel worn by the stars... including (right) George ‘The Animal’ Steele. 


the etched names and accomplish- 
ments of those inducted into the hall 
in the past five years. The names read 
like a Who's Who of a Who's Who list. 
Still many of wrestling's greatest at- 
tractions who deserve to be so honored 
have yet to find there place among 
those already enshrined. Left in the 
hands of the halls selection commit- 
tee, over the years to come, credit will 
come due to a vast number of deserv- 
ing candidates, further populating the 
current Wall of Fame. 

Also on this floor, opposite the 
Wall of Fame, is a small gift counter 
where you can purchase a wide vari- 
ety of collectable's including Hall of 
Fame insignia wearables in all sizes, 
past and present induction posters, 
programs and trinkets that are very 
reasonably priced, with all proceeds 
going towards further restoration and 
remodeling of the building. Check out 


The wall of wrestling mags from the past... 
including, of course “Wrestling Revue.” 


their website, www.pwhf.org if you 
would like purchase any of the above 
mentioned treasures. 

Continuing on our tour, we now 
journey to the second floor, admiring 
the photos and memorabilia with each 
step taken upward that line the stair- 
case. Presented here for you is another 
dazzling spectacle of all things wres- 
tling. The first room you come to is 
full of magazines and programs from 
all corners of the world, culminated 
through a number of different era's. 
Also set up is a TV set where you can 
insert a video from the small but im- 
pressive assortment on hand. Entering 
this floors main gallery, 8x10 black and 
white photos line the entire length of 
one wall, displaying the melting pot of 
talent who have entered the sguared 
circle going back to the early 1900s up 
to the present. 

Another wall displays a vast as- 


sortment of framed wrestling maga- 
zines, Wrestling Revue, Wrestling World, 
Wrestling Monthly, Wrestling Life, 
Wrestling As You Like It, the Bill Apter 
produced magazines, all as a colorful 
collage. I stood in front of them like a 
proud peacock, looking at the assort- 
ment of cover photos of many of the 
magazines, having known that those 
moments in time were taken with my 
very own camera back in the day. I’m 
sure that if I was able to glance through 
their pages, I'd find a story or two I had 
written about any number of athletes 
during those joyous times as well. 
Another wall is filled with vintage 
posters from the bygone era. Masks 
and outfits worn by Killer Kowalski, 
old books, artifacts and phonograph 
recordings by various wrestlers round 
out the back end of this gallery. En- 
tering another room, posters are dis- 


An incredible display of wrestling photos displayed tastefully and attractively, to give the mat 


legends the respect they deserve. 
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Posters from wrestling events worldwide are prom 


inently on display. 


a tribute to wrestling being the global 
sport that it is. 

The third floor of this building is 

still a work in progress and not open to 
the general public. Its bare floor, stud- 
ded walls, and open layout will one 
day soon house even more of the halls 
vast collection, plus a room where vis- 
iting guests can relax, enjoy, and fur- 
er contribute to the efforts made by 
many hard working volunteers. 
I was escorted throughout my en- 
tire first time tour by current President 
of the Hall of Fame Tony Vellano, the 
Wizard, the mastermind and the one 
person who had the vision that pro 
wrestling actually had a history that 
was worth preserving and needed an 
institution to house and exhibit its life- 
ime of achievements. A personable 
hands on character, he need not stand 
behind any curtain, pulling any levers 
o razzle dazzle anyone into believing 
in his concept. He shares his vision and 
ideas with me, asking for input, con- 
structive criticism, which there was 
none forcoming, and any potential 
thoughts or conceptions to help im- 
prove what is already in place. 

Along with Vice President Mike 
Capano and his extended list of Board 
of Directors, Tony, a successful busi- 
ness man by day, finds the time and 
energy during his hectic schedule to 
keep thinking forward on construction 
projects to complete the much needed 
renovations. He steadfastly promotes 
and heralds the Hall of Fame to any- 


one who will listen. I hold this gentle- 
man in the highest esteem possible. 
One look around this space reflects the 
hard work and dedication this man has 
towards his passion. My gratitude is 
equal to my respect for you my friend. 

My trip to this institution coin- 
cided with the 2006 Induction ceremo- 
nies which included my good friends 
Bobby Heenan and Ric Flair, an honor 
bestowed upon them I was not likely 
to miss. Another sell out crowd at the 
awards ceremony, not to mention the 
throngs that gathered for the meet and 
greet functions and autograph sessions 
the previous day were a fitting tribute 
to all in attendance. 

Now I must beg, plead, get down 
on my knees, anything it will take to 
ask my fellow workers, collectors and 
fans of this column for your help in my 
latest cause. If you have anything that 
you would care to donate to the Hall of 
Fame; old ring attire, programs, post- 
ers, any type of artifact that would oth- 
erwise be disgarded or auctioned away, 
I urge you to forward it to myself or di- 
rectly to the hall so that we can house 
a piece of your history, keepsakes that 
will be enshrined and maintained for 
all wrestling fans worldwide who visit 
the Hall of Fame to enjoy. 

All to often, when one of our 
wrestling fraternity passes on, their- 
momentos are thrown or given away, 
never to be seen again. Such a pity. 
Whether you were a life long superstar 
or a weekend warrior participant, you 


were still a major participantin the his- 
tory of professional wrestling. Let your 
legacy live forever and preserved by 
this wonderful organization. 

For any piece donated, you will re- 
ceive a certificate acknowledging your 
contribution. In the unlikely event 
that something should ever allow the 
Hall of Fame to disband and no lon- 
ger house your donated pieces, they 
will be returned to you or your chosen 
benefactor, not sold or kept for some- 
one's personal collection. Your chosen 
artifacts can be forwarded to me via 
this Wrestling Revue address or contact 
me directly at winedude@ameritech. 
net for my personal address so we can 
get your pieces of history where they 
belong. 

As for the Hall of Fame, I had to 
return a second day to view the col- 
lections once again, hoping to absorb 
more of what I might have missed my 
first visit. I thoroughly enjoyed my 
time spent in this museum dedicated 
to the sport I dedicated my life to. I feel 
as if I was given a pair of ruby slip- 
pers and at any time, I can say those 
magic words that will take me back to 
my youth, my career, and my extend- 
ed palace to all things wrestling............ 
there's no place like home. 


5 FRIENDS 


This story happens to be one of 
my fondest memories in all my years 
around professional wrestling. It's 
a story about fun on a day off with 
friends you normally wouldn't get to 
be with. 


Eric the Red and Dave Dras 
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In the mid 1970s, it was changing 
times around the business and pro- 
moters frowned upon the boys from 
competing promotions talking, meet- 
ing, or associating with one another. 
When friendships are made in this 
business, they tend to endure whether 
you are working in a different territory, 
different country, or most of all, during 
a promotional war. 

I had been involved in this type 
of fracas first hand back in 1972 when 
Dick the Bruiser's WWA promotion 
invaded The Sheik's Detroit territory. 
In support of their fellow member, the 
NWA sent in some of their best talent 
from across the United States to boost 
The Sheik’s star studded line up, while 
the rival groups talent included Bobby 
Heenan, Jimmy Valiant, Baron Von Ra- 
schke, Blackjack Lanza and Luis Mar- 
tinez, men that I had become friends 
with over the years. On a night when 
both would runs shows at separate De- 
troit venues, a wrestling fan’s dream, 
after the matches were over, all the 
boys from both groups knew to con- 
gregate in the bar at the Sheraton Ca- 
dillac Hotel in downtown Detroit. 

It was there we mingled, renewed 
old friendships, talked of old times, 
chatted, visited, and updated each 
other about family, career, and rowdy 
pranks, ribs, and numerous unmen- 
tionable escapades. Neither promoter 
was too keen about the situation but 
what could they possibly do to keep us 
apart on our own time. It was a brief 
but satisfying homecoming for many 
of us being in the same city together 
and we relished the short but sweet 
moments we were able to share. 

This happened to me once again 
down in Charlotte, NC in 1975. I had 
been managing around the Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario area for about a year 
and needed a change of scenery to bet- 
ter my petty peso income. I was invited 
down to the Jim Crockett run Carolina 
territory by my friend Sonny King who 
said he would try to get me amanaging 
spot in this hot bed promotion. Sonny 
was one of top babyfaces in this area, 
brought in mainly to draw the black 
audience. He often felt he wasn’t mak- 
ing the kind of money the other boys 
were getting or receiving the big push 
he felt he deserved based upon his 
racial profile. He was probably right 
in that assumption. But we discussed 


JIM CROCKETT PROMOTIONS 


MID-ATLANTIC CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLING 


ATER ER DEC. 27,1974 IN RFCARD TO 


No bookings for Dave in Charlotte! 


running some of our own shows on the 
side, with Crockett’s blessing, in small- 
er towns that bordered the territory. 

Even though I was not able to land 
any bookings, most in part because 
this area did not see any benefit of 
using ringside managers with any of 
their talent, I was a welcome guest in 
his large apartment during my entire 
two month stay. 

Our time together was usually 
spent traveling from spot to spot, scop- 
ing out potential towns to promote, 
and during the long drives, it gave us 
the opportunity to talk about business 
ventures away from wrestling where 
we would be able to make additional 
money. We actually had the idea of set- 
ting up pinball palaces in small towns 
throughout the entertainment starved 
South, well before the video game 
boom occurred. A goldmine opportu- 
nity ahead of its time that we never 
were able to capitalize on. Such is life. 

I knew and worked with several 
of the guys who were in the Crockett 
group, including local photographer 
and longtime friend Gene Gordon, who 
all treated me well during my stay. We 
partied and mingled whenever we had 
the rare chance. But it was one off day 
that made my whole trip South worth 
its weight in gold. 

Coming into to Charlotte for a 
rival show was the much heralded 
Eddie Einhorn led IWA promotion, 
loaded with cream of the crop su- 
perstar renegade talent such as Ivan 


Koloff, Ernie Ladd, Bulldog Brower, 
Luis Martinez, Mil Mascaras, Johnny 
Powers, Eric the Red, Tony Parisi, Rip 
Hawk, Angentina Apollo, Lou Thesz, 
George Cannon, Bruce Swayze, The 
Love Brothers, among many others. 
Most of these guys had worked over 
the years on many Detroit cards, thus 
I knew, worked with, or was friends 
with many of the boys. It was a July 
Saturday and the only booking Sonny 
had on this day was an afternoon TV 
taping, leaving us free that evening to 
go see the competing gang, and sur- 
prise many of our ring war friends. 
Which is exactly what we did. 

We were ushered through the back 
door as if we belonged and upon en- 
ering the dressing room, we were 
happily welcomed by all our old com- 
rades. The hi, how are you, how have 
you been, what are you doing conver- 
sations ping ponged us from friend to 
riend throughout the evening. Hours 
ater, after all was said and done, we 
had made arrangements with three 
of our fraternity brothers, who were 
staying over an extra day in Charlotte, 
© join us at our place for a Sunday of 
‘ood, fun and frolic. 

What a sight it had to be for our 
neighbors, especially two big and I 
mean big in every sense of the word, 
wrestling fans who lived next door, the 
next morning when Ernie “The Cat” 
Ladd, Eric the Red and Beautiful Bruce 
Swayze came banging on our front 


Ernie Ladd battles Sonny King. 
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door. As we exchanged pleasantries, 
vivid memories of past partying with 
these guys back in Detroit flashed be- 
fore my eyes. I immediately knew this 
was going to be a day to remember. I 
only regret that I did not take any of 
my camera equipment with me down 
South. It would have made for grand 
viewing on this particular day. 

I had the opportunity at the most 
recent Cauliflower Alley Club reunion 
to reminisce with my good friend Bruce 
Swayze, hoping we could together rec- 
ollect the great time had by all that day. 
“I remember that day, we had a won- 
derful time” recalls Bruce. 

We decided to start our day at the 
local cineplex to see a movie that held 
a distinct interest for us all, which con- 
tained a strong wrestling connection. 
The movie was Walking Tall, the story 
of Buford Pusser, a former wrestler 
and Southern lawman. Bruce relates, 
“Man, you've got a great memory to 
remember that we saw that movie. I 
thought it was Jaws. Not that my mind 
has gone that bad but thanks for re- 
minding me. But you are right, it was 
Walking Tall. I met Buford Pusser one 
time, he came to Cauliflower Alley re- 
union in Los Angeles some years ago. 
Great guy. One of my old partners, Jim 
Dalton, was a good friend of Buford's. 
They came from the same county.” As 
a group, we all gave the movie a big 
thumbs up, satisfied and entertained 
completely by its enthralling tale. 


After the flick, we headed back to 
our apartment to continue our unex- 
pected day together. With the serious 
size of those in attendance, a hearty 
appetite was soon to come calling. We 
came ready for bear to soothe these 
savage beasts with a feast fit for kings. 
Sonny King was well known in the 
business as the “Master of the O”, a 
barbegue specialist extraordinaire. 
The menu of the day consisted of ribs, 
chicken, corn on the cob, baked beans 
among a smattering of other edible de- 
lights. 

“That was probably the best bar- 
beque I ever had in my life,” says 
Swayze. “Sonny really did it up that 
day with the sauce, the honey he 
whipped up, the spice and the hot 
sauces, it was just a knock out job.” 

With an endless supply of beverag- 
es at our disposal on this hot but pleas- 
ant afternoon, each of us took turns 
detailing road ribs executed in recent 
time, retelling past high jinx, relating 
hilarious miscues during matches and 
humorous stories that kept us laugh- 
ing for hours. We drank, we laughed 
and we cried as we gathered around 
the fire pit while Sonny whipped up 
our beggars banguet. 

At one point, Eric the Red grabbed 
a soccer ball that seemed to be linger- 
ing around, and began to amaze us all 
by balancing the ball in the air for what 
seemed like an eternity, which in reality 
was about three minutes. We stood in 


gathering. 


awe as the red headed 340 pound Dane 
bounced the ball off his head about 25 
straight times, then alternated kicking 
the ball with one foot, then the other, 
then back and forth, and back up to his 
head. We never could have imagined 
the agility our big lug of a friend pos- 
sessed. While we hailed his effort with 
a loud rousing round of applause, we 
couldn’t help but roar with laughter as 
he put one foot forward, bended his 
knee, and lowered his torso to curtsy 
to us like an appreciative ballerina. 

“Eric was a really great guy, tough 
guy” Bruce recalls. “I met him when he 
came over from Denmark to Canada. 
He became well known by that fact 
that Karl Gotch couldn’t put him on 
his back, which got him over with ev- 
eryone. He was a very intelligent man, 
a college graduate. He was a boxer 
over in Demark, had 10 fights and all 
were by knockout. He played soccer, 
he was in the Danish Army, and he 
rode motorcycles. He did a lot of tricks 
on motorcycles.” 

“He was a big guy, 340 pounds. 
He could walk on his hands. Very ag- 
ile. He used to call me and say “Hey 
Buce”, not Bruce, because he couldn't 
say Bruce, he would say Buce. Bill 
Watts even started calling me Buce. 
But he would stand there in front of 
a group of us guys with a soccer ball 
and tell us he could keep the ball in the 
air for three minutes, which we would 
all laugh, thinking to ourselves they he 
could never do it. I tell you, he kept it 
in the air for 3, maybe 5 minutes, prob- 
ably could have gone 10 minutes, the 
ball never hit the ground. Then when 
he was done, he'd walk on his hands. 


y j 


Left - 1970s publicity photo of Beautiful Bruce Swayze. Above: 
Bruce, Johnny Powers and Dave at t he 2005 “Titans of Toronto’ 
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Truly a gifted man, and who would 
have thought. I miss him to this day.” 

“I was a pall bearer at his funeral 
along with Dewey Robertson, The Love 
Brothers and Bull Johnson. In fact, he’s 
buried in the same cemetery as my dad 
in Canada, they’re about 100 feet from 
each other.” 

“Eric got killed in 1978 in Florida, 
my dad passed in 1992, When I vis- 
ited my dad’s grave in the cemetery, I 
walked down a little bit and I saw this 
marker that said Ib Hanson. I stopped 
and it took my breath away. Ib Han- 
son, yes that was Eric the Red from 
Denmark. I had no idea he was that 
close to my father’s grave.” 

While Sonny continuously turned 
the ribs and chicken on the barbie, I no- 
ticed a basketball laying nearby, which 
I picked up and began dribbling on the 
patio. Seeing this, Ernie Ladd asked if 
there was a basketball hoop anywhere 
close. I said sure, a court was right 
around the corner. He then inquired 
if I was interested in going to shoot a 
couple baskets. Sure, why not. Who 
wouldn’t want to swap a few buckets 
with ole Ernie. 

As we conversed on our walk over, 
I couldn't help but think to myself that 
I indeed in fact played some serious 
hoops in my day, in grade school, high 
school, and 2 years of college. Hav- 
ing also played in numerous pick up 
games on this court during my time 
here, I figured it was time to show off a 
little of my athletic skills to Mr. Ladd. 
Renowned as an all pro football great 
and superstar in the wrestling ring, 
not for his prowess on the hardwood, 
despite his 8 inch height advantage on 
me, I thought Ernie would be an equal 
match if we were to play a little one on 
one or a friendly game of H-O-R-S-E. 
I had visions that he would come to 
respect my shooting accuracy and ac- 
knowledge my superiority over him in 
the sport of basketball. Oh, how wrong 
I was. That thought bubble I had was 
about to sink like a lead balloon. 

I can't even begin to tell you how 
humbled I was about to become. I had 
no idea where I was going to hide the 
10 foot tail I needed to disguise be- 
tween my legs. Luckily for me, I never 
verbally expressed my foolish fan- 
tasy upon him or it might have been 
worse. 

As we exchanged some warm up 


hots towards the basket, I noticed 
ow fluid and accurate his shooting 
ability actually was. Like the street 
ballers might say today, this dude re- 
ally had game. 

Any thoughts of playing Ernie one 
n one guickly vanished as he stood at 
the free throw line and sank at least 20 
straight shots. As we alternated taking 
shots at the hoop, he rarely missed a 
shot from anywhere on the court. He 
was that good. 

We did end up playing a few 
games of H-O-R-S-E which I’m sure 
he whooped me but good. What I re- 
member to this day is, after we were 
finished playing, on our walk back, 
Ernie confided to me that he actually 
went to college on a basketball scholar- 
ship, not football as most people would 
think. “How many people know that 
asks Bruce. “Very few, I'm sure. He 
had great hands for a big man, feather 
hands. Its no wonder he was good at 
basketball.” 

Though he was an excellent hoop- 
sterin school, he unexpectedly excelled 
at football for which he was drafted 
and went on to the pros. All I know 
is, it was an honor and an experience 
having played some hoops with Ernie. 
Maybe now that he's a little older and 
much grayer, it might be time for a re- 
match my friend. I'd venture to guess 
the old geez would still kick my ass. 

“I worked with Emie”, relates 
Bruce. “We traveled the circuit to- 
gether, worked lots of angles. He was 
a great guy, fun to be around. We were 
always working some kind of rib. One 
of the funniest guys in the business.” 

Once back with our Sunday tribe, 
we were all eager with excitement to 
taste some of Sonny King's best from 
the barbegue. Ready to test to see if it 
was cooked to perfection. Sonny called 
over into the direction of Eric the Red 
and askd if he'd mind sampling a 
piece to see if it was fit for consump- 
tion. Drooling with anticipated curios- 
ity, Eric couldn't wait to taste the ho 
sampler. 

Walking in his direction holding a 
single portion of sauce laden ribs, Eric 
stuck his hand out to greet the mea 
but was guickly stunned in disbelief as 
Sonny walked right by him and hand- 
ed it to Bruce Swayze, who all along, 
was standing directly behind Eric. 
Bruce slowly tasted the sample, gave it 


a 
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he nod of satisfaction, and in unison, 
we all double over in belly laughter at 
he sight of poor Eric, standing with a 
bewildered look on his saddened face, 
ooking like a cross between a wound- 
ed puppy and a bride left at the altar. 
He had no idea Bruce was behind him 
and we had no idea Sonny was going 
o pass him up and give it to Bruce. 
The moment was absolutely classic. 

It seemed as if we dined and drank 
ill the cows came home, no, not our 
wo overweight wrestling fan neigh- 
bor gals. It ended up being a long 
day or merriment, fun, laughter, new 
ound abilities, and just a dream of a 
day amongst friends. “Where has the 
time gone”, Bruce asks. “Sometimes I 
can’t recall a thing that happened 10 
minutes ago, 10 days ago. But it seems 
you can always remember lots of the 
good times you had around wrestling. 
It’s a time in my life I will always cher- 
ish, the guys I Knew, the things we did. 
All great, wouldn't trade it for any- 
thing in the world.” 

The uncanny oddity for me was, 
less than a year after this incident, in 
1976, I became Eric the Red's manag- 
er when he came to work for George 
Cannon's Global Wrestling Network. 
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Even more so, for a very brief period, I 
had the privilege to have managed and 
worked with Bruce Swayze as well. We 
were involved in many great matches 
of note, several recalled through past 
Cobo Confidential columns in this very 
magazine. My path has never crossed 
with Mr. Ladd since that very day and 
I would love to recount this tale with 
him. Sadly our good friend Eric is no 
onger with us, yet he still looms large 
in our thoughts and memories. I enjoy 
seeing and chatting with Bruce when- 
ever we meet at numerous gatherings 
hroughout the year. As far as Sonny 

ing, nobody seems to know of his 
whereabouts at this time. It just goes to 
show you, sometimes memories may 
ade, contacts are misplaced, comrades 
succumb, but friendships will last for- 
ever. 


FRED BLASSIE 


Back in 1972, while I was working 
for The Sheik writing and taking the 
photos for the Body Press program here 
in Detroit, I took a trip out West to Los 
Angeles to spend three weeks with my 
great friends and adopted parents, Don 
& Judy Wilson, who were working for 
Mike LeBell's NWA promotion. I recall 
how well I was treated by Mike and 
everyone in the office which included 
Don, Art Williams and Jeff Walton. I 
later found out that through their fre- 
guent calls to one another, The Sheik 
asked Mike to take special care of one 
of his kids, that being me. 

I was allowed full access to the 
dressing rooms, the Olympic Audi- 
torium, and up at ringside to take 
any photographs I wanted. Though 
I helped out more on the promoting 
end of things while I was there, I did 
enjoy taking shots of most of the main 
events. There was one particular night 
at the Olympic Auditorium where a 


sell out crowd awaited one of the most 
brutal rivalries in of all of wrestling 
history, Fred Blassie -vs- John Tolos. I 
had never witnessed one of their epic 
battles until this night, and I was ful- 
ly prepared to shoot that match from 
start to finish. 

Only one problem. In the dressing 
room prior to their match, Fred Blassie 
asked if I'd be willing to use his new 
home movie camera to record this his- 
toric meeting. This was nothing like 
the easy to use video cameras of today. 
It was state of the art for its time, not 
one of the typical 8mm boxes often 
used back then. With no prior expe- 
rience using this new filming eguip- 
ment, how was I to turn down Mr. 
Classy Freddie Blassie. 

I agreed but told him that I would 
also be shooting with my 35mm as well, 
which at times I would set his camera 
down on the mat while it was still roll- 
ing, assuring him that I wouldn't miss 
any part of the match, while I elected 
to capture certain moments with my 
camera. He happily agreed to this ar- 
rangement. He handed me his camera, 
which had a film cartridge already 
installed, plus a spare 30 minute film 
disk in case it was needed. After a few 
brief operating instructions, we were 
ready to roll. 

Down at ringside, the roar of the 
popcorn and the smell of the crowd 
was at a fever pitch. I picked out a 
prime spot in one corner of the ring 
where I figured I could capture the best 
angles for my shots. Both participants 
made there way to the ring, and each 
received their infamous introduction 
by famed ring announcer Jimmy Len- 
non. With a ring of the bell, it didn't 
take long for the action to get fast, furi- 
ous, and out of control. 

I turned on the movie camera, as- 
sured of my ability to produce an Oscar 
worthy wrestling film for Mr. Blassie. 
I switched between his camera and 
mine, hoping I would not miss one sec- 
ond of their classic brawl. But about 5 
minutes into their match, I noticed his 
camera had stopped running. I didn't 
Know if it was the battery, a stuck tape, 
or what the problem could have been. I 
simply did not Know what to do. 

Unsympathetic to the cause, I fig- 
ured best to continue with my own 
photography instead of taking time to 
figure out the potential problem could 


have been with the movie camera. 
All told, in the end, I ended up with 
many great shots of their match, even a 
posed shot of the two bloody combat- 
ants in the underground hallway fol- 
lowing the bout. But before I made my 
way down to dressing room after the 
match, I sat down and looked at Fred's 
camera to access the malfunction. 

What I found was this: Fred ne- 
glected to tell me that the original 
cartridge in the camera was partially 
used. He had been shooting family 
keepsakes with his camera earlier in 
the day. He left me with only about 
five minutes of possible filming on that 
disk. I had no idea. So when the cam- 
era abruptly stopped, I had no way of 
knowing about the small window on 
the side of the camera that displayed 
“Tape Full-Replace Cartridge”. Oops. 
All I needed to do was put the spare 
disk that he had given me into the cam- 
era and all would have been right with 
the world. Sorry to say, that did not 
happen. When I returned to the dress- 
ing room, I handed over the camera to 
Fred. He asked if I had any problems 
and I regretfully said no, none at all. 
I handed him the extra cartridge and 
explained that it wasn't even needed. 
He thanked me for my help in record- 
ing his piece of history and we parted 
ways. It was the last time I was ever 
fortunate enough to cross paths with 
Mr. Blassie. 

So, in the end, all told, Fred prob- 
ably had the beginning 5 minutes of 
their 20 minute bout, not the entire 
match that he had entrusted me with 
filming. To this day I still feel some- 
what guilty that I didn't fully complete 
my intended job, but in the heat of the 
moment and without prior experience 
working his camera, I figured I did the 
best that I could. Sorry Fred. I hope one 
day when we are together once again 
in wrestling heaven, you'll forgive me, 
instead of sinking your fangs into my 
bloody forehead. If you do, I just hope 
that I have a working video camera to 
record the moment. 


Well wrestling fans, its time once 
again to pack up the old memory bags 
for this issue and close the dressing 
room doors at the beautiful air condi- 
tioned Cobo Arena. Until next time, be 
sure to kick out at 2, as Dave Drason 
has left the building...................... 
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The Professional Wrestling Hall of 
Fame and Museum (PWHF) inducted 
he Class of 2006 during its' annual 
PWHF Induction Weekend held on 
May 19-20 in Amsterdam, New York. 
The PWHF, which is incorporated in 
New York State as a not-for-profitinsti- 
ution, celebrated its' fifth consecutive 
induction event. The three hundred 
available induction banguet tickets 
were sold out several weeks before 
the actual May 20th dinner. Wrestlers 
and fans from across North America 
attended the festivities. One reporter 
from Japan also found his way to Am- 
sterdam to cover the activities of the 
PWHF for the Japanese people. 

The PWHF was opened to the 
public on May 19th, 20th and 21st. 
Hundreds of people passed through 
the hall and viewed the large collection 
of wrestling memorabilia that is dis- 
played on two floors of the renovated 
building located on East Main Street. 
Items ranging from Pink Gardner's 
1927 title belt to the ring worn gear 
of wrestling legends such as Killer 
Kowalski and The Fabulous Moolah 
are on display. A large wall filled with 
framed black-and-white photographs 


Penny Banner 


Killer Kowalski 


may take hours to fully appreciate. At- 
tendees who were at the 2005 Induc- 
tion weekend were impressed by the 
dramatic transformation of the hall 
over the previous year. PWHF officials 
received donations of wrestling mate- 
rials from wrestlers and fans and ad- 
ditional displays are anticipated. 

A live wrestling show was held 
on Friday, May 19th at the Amsterdam 
High School gymnasium. The card in- 
cluded Ax of Demolition, Matt Hyson 
(formerly Spike Dudley), Doink (Ray 
Apollo), The Missing Link (Dewey 
Robertson), a midget match, a wom- 
en's bout and several other features. 
The crowd of approximately five hun- 
dred people appreciated the energetic 
matches. This show was promoted 
independently of the PWHF and sup- 
plied fans with an enjoyable first night 
in Amsterdam. 

On Saturday, May 20th, the an- 
nual PWHF convention was held at 
the Best Western Motel in Amsterdam. 
The event was attended by hundreds 
of fans and was followed in the after- 
noon by perhaps the best bargain in 
the wrestling world today — the PWHF 
Meet & Greet. For a ten-dollar ticket, 
fans are able to meet and obtain sig- 
natures from many of the wrestlers 
attending the weekend events. At this 
year’s Meet & Greet, Killer Kowalski, 
Don Leo Jonathan, Dick “The Destroy- 
er” Beyer,J. J. Dillon, George “The Ani- 
mal” Steele, The Fabulous Moolah, Mae 
Young, Missing Link, Penny Banner, 


The Missing Link 


Wrestling Hall of Fame Inducts the “Class of 2006” 
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“Irish” Terry Gunn, Ida May Martinez, 
Hillbilly Cousin Luke, Gloria Barratini, 
Kathleen Wimbley, Red Bastein, Billy 
Two Rivers, Tom Drake, Nick Bock- 
winkel and others were available for 
signatures and photographs. The fan 
response was so great that the wres- 
tlers stayed an extra hour to accommo- 
date all those seeking autographs. The 
wrestlers volunteer for this event as a 
way of raising funds for the continued 
growth of the PWHF. 

The Induction Banquet was a ca- 
tered event that was held Saturday 
evening at St. Mary’s Institute in Am- 
sterdam. The Amsterdam High School 
Select Choir started the night by pro- 
viding live music with a patriotic 
theme. 

PWHF Tony Vellano then intro- 
duced the emcee for the evening, for- 
mer AWA Champion Nick Bockwinkel. 
Prior to the meal itself, Billy Two Riv- 
ers gave a Mohawk Indian Invocation. 
Andy Stefanides, son of wrestler Ali 
Bey, and Greg Oliver told the audience 
about their upcoming Titans in Toron- 
to II fundraiser for the PWHEMayor 
Joseph Emanuele of Amsterdam also 
welcomed the crowd and stated that 
the PWHF has sparked the economy of 
his city. 

John Pantozzi and Bob Bryla then 
had the honor of introducing the wres- 
tling celebrities in the audience. Tom 
Burke and Bob presented the “Final 
Pinfalls”, which is a tribute to wres- 
tlers who have passed away since the 


Hillbillly Cousin Luke 
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last induction ceremony. Red Bastein, 
President of the Cauliflower Alley 
Club (CAC), and Karl Lauer, CAC 
Vice-President, presented the PWHF 
with a generous donation of one thou- 
sand dollars in recognition of the work 
that the PWHF is doing to preserve the 
legacy of professional wrestling. 

Prior to the actual inductions and 
awards, a chicken Parmesan dinner 
with all the trimmings was served. The 
restaurant that catered the dinner must 
have known that wrestlers and wres- 
tling fans enjoy a big meal as the food 
was plentiful. As one attendee stated, 
“I didn't Know that chicken breasts 
could be that large.” 

After dinner, the podium was oc- 
cupied by one famous wrestler after 
another. J. J. Dillon inducted Ric Flair, 
who was wrestling in Colorado that 
evening. 

Penny Banner was in attendance 
and had been scheduled to induct 
June Byers. Penny graciously asked 
that June's niece, who had come with 
several family members from Texas, 
perform the induction. June's niece 
related an interesting story about June 
being hit in the head with a Coke bottle 
and having guadruple vision thereaf- 
ter. While driving, June saw four trees 
and picked the wrong one to avoid! 
Her wrestling career ended as a result 
of the accident and subseguent ortho- 
pedic surgery implants into her lower 
extremities. 

“Wild” Bill Longson was inducted 
by his friend and past opponent, An- 
gelo Savoldi. Savoldi, a PWHF 2004 
inductee, looked terrific at age ninety- 
two. 


Master of Ceremonies Nick Bockwinkel and PWHF Pres. Tony Vellano 


Nick Bockwinkel told some hu- 
morous stories about inductees Ray 
Stevens and Bobby Heenan, his for- 
mer partners in the AWA. One tale in- 
volved Heenan faking a limp to get to 
the head of a long line at the airport. 
Stevens became the first wrestler to be 
inducted in two categories, Tag Team 
and Modern Era. 

Johnny Valentine was inducted by 
his longtime friend and colleague, J. J. 
Dillon. Dillon's high esteem for Valen- 
tine was obvious from his presenta- 
tion. 

The Fabulous Moolah inducted Pat 
Patterson, whose travel commitment 
prevented his attendance. Patterson 
told PWHF officials that he plans on 
attending in 2007 to accept his beauti- 
ful induction ring. 

The Senator Hugh Farley Award 
made its’ inaugural appearance at this 
year’s induction. This award replaced 
the New York State Award and is now 
open to any wrestler in the world. The 
award recognizes a wrestler who has 
made significant societal contributions 
outside of the squred circle. The winner 
this year was Ida May Martinez Selen- 
kow, M.S., R.N., who spoke and then 
showed the audience why she is con- 
sidered one of the world’s finest yodel- 
ers. The award is named after a New 
York State Senator who has helped 
encourage the founding of the PWHF. 
Senator Farley was in attendance and 
appeared to enjoy presenting Ida May 
with her award. 

Dick “The Destroyer” Beyer spoke 
about the intersection of his life and 
career with inductees Ed Don George 
and Rikidozan. George started Beyer 


The Destroyer - check out the “Destroyer” bobble-head! 


out in wrestling and the matches with 
Rikidozan cemented The Destoyer’s 
popularity in Japan. Dick then liter- 
ally gave the shirt off of his back for 
the PWHF. Dick was wearing a shirt 
that contained the signatures of many 
famous wrestlers and offered it up for 
auction. The lucky winner donated two 
hundred and fifty dollars to the PWHF. 
Dick certainly knows how to entertain 
and make money for a worthy cause all 
at the same time. 

The grand finale was the induc- 
tion of Don Leo Jonathan. Red Bastien 
introduced the “Mormon Giant”. Don 
Leo had the crowd howling with laugh- 
ter with his opening comment, which 
thanked the nominating committee for 
having the wisdom to induct him be- 
fore he died. His wife, a brother, a son 
and several friends accompanied him. 
A finer gentleman than Don Leo would 
be difficult to locate. Every sentence he 
spoke seemed filled with humility and 
gratitude for his family and friends. 
He accommodated the fans the entire 
weekend and his hand never seemed 
to tire from signing autographs. 

Response from people in atten- 
dance has been overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. Pennsylvanian Ken Jugan (aka 
Lord Zoltan) emailed PWHF officials 
and stated, “I had a super time. You 
guys all outdid yourselves in topping 
last year’s event.” 

Staten Islander John Griffin, who 
attends every year with several friends, 
had a unique perspective: “Everyone 
had a great time as usual. DLJ was in- 
deed a fantastic guest. Always nice to 
see the same fan faces each year. Kinda 
like summer camp!” 


George “The Animal” Steele 


Frenchy Martin 


Don Leo Jonathan 


The PWHF - A Personal Perspective .... by Bob Bryla 


“Six years ago, when I first heard 
that a man named Tony Vellano was 
going to start a professional wrestling 
hall-of-fame in upstate New York, 
I thought that there were only two 
possibilities regarding this man. One 
possibility was that he was overly 
optimistic in his goal. The other pos- 
sibility was that he was completely 
delusional!” Thus began my brief talk 
at the Fifth Annual Induction Banquet 
for the Professional Wrestling Hall of 
Fame and Museum (PWHF) on Satur- 
day night, May 20, 2006 in Amsterdam, 
New York. 

With the number five milestone at 
hand, I could not help but remember 
the early struggles of the PWHF. After 
reading about the proposed PWHF in 
Dave Meltzer’s Wrestling Observer, I 
felt compelled to volunteer. I reasoned 
that the knowledge of forty-plus years 
of collecting wrestling memorabilia, 
reading about wrestling, promoting 
a few shows, and having met many 
similarly minded folks might actually 
benefit the new venture. At last, the 
moment in time had arrived to demon- 
strate to my wife, my mother and my 
ids that my wrestling hobby was not 
a waste of time but rather a valuable 
contribution to society! 

From the very beginning, every 
day was virgin territory for a poten- 
tial brick-and-mortar all-pro wrestling 
hall-of-fame. The first funds to start the 
hall were raised by fundraising din- 
ners and selling merchandise at malls 
and wrestling shows. A New York 
State grant of approximately fifteen 
housand dollars was secured once the 
PWHF cause looked realistic to local 
politicians. A rental location in Sche- 
nectady was finally secured and it had 
he most appropriate kayfabe address 


possible: 1-2-3 BROADWAY! 

My talk at the Induction dinner 
continued, “It never occurred to me, 
even for an instance, that this man 
might actually have the vision, the de- 
termination, the business skills and the 
leadership gualities necessary to ac- 
tually make his goal a reality.” In the 
formative years, I received more than 
one telephone call from Tony telling 
me about the latest major obstacle that 
he had just encountered. More than 
once, after those calls, I told my wife 
that the hall's future was in serious 
jeopardy. Inevitably, within a day or so, 
Tony would call and tell me thathe had 
found a way either around or directly 
through the problem at hand. His per- 
severance and tenacity are the reasons 
that the hall has survived and grown. 
As one New York State Assemblyman 
once told me, “Tony Vellano doesn't 
get involved with anything that fails”. 
How right he was 

Two years ago, the city of Sche- 
nectady needed the PWHF building 
for urban renewal and the PWHF be- 
gan to look for a bigger facility. The 
city of Amsterdam, the home of former 
professional wrestler and famous actor 
Kirk Douglas, welcomed the PWHF 
by arranging a very attractive package 
that included the use of a three story 
brick building in the historic down- 
town section. The facility was formerly 
a furniture store and therefore the size 
was perfect for the growing collection 
of donated memorabilia. A Building 
Fund was later established for anyone 
wishing to donate money to the better- 
ment of the physical plant. Please visit 
the PWHF website at www.pwhf.org. 
for more details. 

The two things, in my opinion, that 
distinguish the PWHF are: 1) the Selec- 
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tion Committee process and its’ rules 
and methodology for creating a bal- 
lot. The PWHF system has produced 
highly distinguished classes of induct- 
ees. The process is virtually foolproof 
in preventing favoritism and territo- 
rialism. Current Selection Committee 
Chairperson, Californian Robert Oates, 
LLM, CPA, explained the essentials of 
the process in the 2006 Commemora- 
tive program. and 2) The complete ac- 
countability required for a New York 
State not-for-profit corporation assures 
all donors that strict financial reporting 
will occur under the law. In the wres- 
tling industry, such fastidious mone- 
tary reporting is highly commendable. 

Perhaps the most gratifying aspect 
for PWHF supporters is the tremen- 
dous acceptance and approval by the 
wrestlers who have attended PWHF 
functions. Nick Bockwinkel summed it 
up best in a brief article he wrote for 
the 2006 dinner table program. He ba- 
sically stated that the PWHF has legiti- 
mized the wrestling legends and the 
wrestling legends, in turn, have legiti- 
mized the PWHF by their appearances, 
donations and most importantly, their 
votes in the selection process. 

I concluded my talk by saying; “All 
of us who love wrestling have visions 
in our heads of what a pro-wrestling 
hall-of-fame should be. The only differ- 
ence between our visions and Tony’s 
vision is that our visions are still in 
our heads. Tony’s vision is sitting in a 
beautiful facility on Main Street in Am- 
sterdam, New York. So, I think I speak 
for all people who love wrestling when 
I say: Tony, for having both the ability, 
as well as the desire, to make your vi- 
sion a reality - Thank you!” 
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“THANKS FOR NOT 
INDUCTING THE 
GREATEST 
PROFESSIONAL 


WRESTLER OF 
ALL-TIME!” 


says ‘Dr. D’ David Schultz 
to PWHE’s Dr. Bob Bryla 


In November of 2003, I had the op- 
portunity to spend a weekend with one 
of the most controversial men ever to 
be involved with the wrestling world. 
His appearance on ABC’s 20/20 show 
resulted in famed reporter John Stos- 
sel being “laid out” by my traveling 
companion, who was none other than 
Dr. D David Shults. Dr. D knows of my 
volunteer work with the Professional 
Wrestling Hall of Fame (PWHF) based 
out of Schenectady, New York. When 
asked him to sign the commemora- 
tive program for one of our inductions, 
he signed it, “Thanks for not inducting 
he greatest wrestler of all time”. He 
seemed passionate and animated about 
his opinions on the PWHF and who 
should and who shouldn't be wearing 
a PWHF induction ring. The PWHF is 
receptive to any reasonable ideas per- 
aining to proper recognition for the 
wrestlers who provided so much enter- 
tainment over the years. In this inter- 
view, you will gain a glimpse into the 
mind of one of the most colorful people 
ever to perform inside the ropes. 


Dr. B: Dr. D., do you look forward to the 
day that you will be inducted into the 
Professional Wrestling Hall of Fame? 


Dr. D: Now hell, you know that I'm not 
gonna ever be inducted into the Profes- 
sional Wrestling Hall of Fame because 
you don't induct anybody that is not 
in the office or part of the business like 
father, son, cousin, nephew or all the 
world champions that was office peo- 
ple. You ain't got nobody in the Hall 
of Fame that is just a hard worker. I'm 
a hard worker. You ain't even men- 
tioned me. First thing you got Bruno 
Sammartino. This guy didn't wrestle 
in half of the big towns in the United 
States that I have. As a matter of fact, 
most of the people that you got in the 
PWHF haven't wrestled in the towns 
that I have. I main evented all over the 
United States, Canada, Puerto Rico, Ja- 
pan, Germany, Kuwait, Sudan, Egypt. 
What I'm sayin' is I don't understand 
why I haven't been inducted into the 
Hall of Fame. Can you tell me why? I 
think a person (Bruno) who would not 
show up to get his ring should not be 
any part of the Hall of Fame. 


Dr. B: Well, right now your name has 
not been brought up because we have 
somany great champions. You're one of 
many champions and we hope at some 
point to put Dr. D. David Shults, aka 
Schultz, into the PWHF. You're not so- 
cializing with people and you've been 


out of our consciousness for awhile. 
But with this interview perhaps people 
who nominate the wrestlers, and the 
people who vote on the nominees, will 
be able to see that there's more to being 
inducted than just having had a world 
title and running the office. 

Dr. D: Let me tell ya, I'll never be in the 
of Fame anywhere if I've gotta kiss 
up. Half these guys don't even know 
what wrestlin’ is, don't even know 
what workin' is. You know that guys 
should be puttin' in the Hall of 
Fame would be the underneath guys. 
The job boys are the ones that made all 
these so-called stars that you gotin the 
of Fame look good. See, that don't 
happen. 

You know as far as me bein’ in the 
of Fame I could tell you that I'd 
love to be in it. It would be an honor. 
But, I'll never get in there because I'm 
not the type of guy to go around and 
kiss up and tell people how nice they 
are, how good they are. If a fat per- 
son is fat, I'm gonna tell him he's fat. 
If he is ugly, I'm gonna tell him he's 
ugly. Half these guys couldn't tie my 
boots. And like I said, you got guys in 
there that haven't wrestled anywhere. 
Bruno Sammartino is the main one that 
I'm hot about. Well, I know a lot of ‘em 
there that hadn't wrestled. They wres- 
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tled east coast, Midwest, and that's 
it. They never wrestled down South. 
They never wrestled out West. They 
never wrestled in Canada. They never 
even ... you know these guys haven't 
done anything to get in the Hall of 
Fame. I don't think that's right and 
I don't think it's right for a person to 
have to kiss up and socialize and, you 
Know, I didn't do that in the business. 
Why should I do it when I'm out of the 
business? 

And another thing, I stood up for 
wrestling. I put my career on the line. 
It was cut short “cause I stood up for 
wrestlin'. I stood up to a major televi- 
sion network that called it a fake. You 
know, I did that and nobody appreciat- 
ed it. Nobody said anything. Nobody 
but Vince, he said I did a good job. But 
nobody appreciates anything you do 
for wrestling. All they appreciate is 
the guys that wasin the office. 


Dr. B: Well, I have to take exception to 
that because we're just starting. We've 
only had three inductions. It's a learn- 
ing curve, it's a learning process for us. 
I think you have to be a little patient as 
to how we're developing the citeria as 
to who gets in. That's one of the rea- 
sons we're interviewing you for your 
input so we can improve our Hall of 
Fame. We want to improve it every 
year and we appreciate your sugges- 
tions. 


Dr.D: Then prove it, put me in! Put 
me in and it'd be an improvement. 
Then you won't hear me say anything. 
And then I don't mind making ben- 
efits, I don't mind workin' for some- 
hin’. But you know I’ve been screwed 
around so much all my life and in this 
business I’m not gonna put anything 
orward to help anybody do anything 
that’s gonna do for the offices. But you 
know I'm just statin’ facts here now. 
f anybody needs to be in the Hall of 
Fame, I think I should be. And I don’t 
hink all the office people should be 
your choices for the Hall of Fame. You 
ow it just goes back to the same old 
routine, everybody looks up and says, 
“Oh, this is a legitimate Hall of Fame.” 
‘ve heard a lot of talk aboutit. Y'all are 
doin’ a lot of great work. You're really 
involved in it and that’s great and you 
got a lot of peoples names involved 
with ya. But, most of these people’s 
names you got involved with besides 
yourself are office people. They click! 
And that’s what you got. You know, 
you can’t deny that fact. 


Dr. B: Well I think I would like to dis- 
pute it because we are developing. I 
will admit our process has improved 
over the years. We are having a pool 
of people to vote on the ballot now. 
Dr. D: And who are the people votin’ 
on the ballot? 


Dr. D puts the hurt on Buck ZumHofe. (Photo by Larry Barnhizer-Wrestling Revue Archives). 


Dr. B: Wrestling writers, historians. 
Dr. D: Who? I mean, give me some 
names. 


Dr. B: Dave Cameron from New Zea- 
land. We have J Michael Kenyon, the 
foremost wrestling historian in the 
world. 

Dr. D: I ain't never heard of them. 


Dr. B: We have Greg Oliver. 
Dr. D: I Know Greg Oliver. 


Dr. B: We've gotSheldon Goldberg, the 
independent New England promoter. 
He has no ties to any WWF offices. 

Dr. D: Ah, but a promoter, though. 
Office boy right? Have any of these 
people ever rented a cheap hotel room 
and had four guys sleeping all over the 
room to save money? Have they ever 
worked three or four matches a night 
and no shower or bathrooms and had 
to drive 500+ miles to the next show? 
Have they ever had to do a hardway 
or rip their head open to make a little 
extra money, $15.00 or $10.00 more?. 
Have they ever had to use a coat hang- 
er at Motel 6 and a few other things to 
get a key out of the check out box to 
get a few hours sleep? I know a lot of 
wrestlers who had to do these things. 
I could go on and on and on but it 
would be of no use. 


Dr. B: But we're getting a cross section. 
We have wrestlers, wrestling writers, 
wrestling historians. 

Dr. D: Yeah but all office, all office, 
every one of ‘em. They’re either writ- 
ers from magazines which magazines 
make money off of wrestlers, writin’ 
about wrestlin'. And they're gonna 
vote for the top stars in the wrestlin’ 
magazines that'll sit down and kiss 
their ass and give them interviews. If 
they don't give them interviews, they 
don't kiss their ass, they don't get in 
the magazine. If they don't get in the 
magazine they're not gonna vote for 


em. 


Dr. B: Well the magazines have all cur- 
rent wrestlers. Most of our inducted 
wrestlers are long since retired. So I 
think it can be a independent decision 
because these people aren't out there 
making a living right now in wres- 
tling. 

Dr. D: Well I'll just ask you one quesi- 
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ton Bob. Do you think I ought to be in 
the Hall of Fame? 


Dr. B: Do I think you should be in the 
Hall of Fame? 
Dr. D: Right! 


Dr. B: Ha, ha, ha. 
Dr. D: Oh, it's a joke you mean? 


Dr. B: I personally believe you should 
be in the Professional Wrestling Hall of 
Fame. 

Dr. D: I believe it too. That’s two 
people. Dick Webb (our traveling 
companion who has no knowledge 
of wrestling) back here believes it too. 
That’s three. 


Dr. B: But I also believe that there are 
many, many people over the years that 
we're going to put in but we can't do it 
all at once for financial reasons. 

Dr. D: What are ya gonna do, wait un- 
til I’m dead and put me in? Forget it! 
When I die, don’t put me in later. 


Dr. B: The first year, the rule was you 
had to be retired for a certain number 
of years. We changed that rule so that 
people wouldn't have to wait until 
they're dead because people partici- 
pate in wrestling even in their seven- 
ties. So, no, we're evolving. We're just 
starting. We're working at it. We're 
looking for improvement and that's 
why we're glad to have your input. 
Dr. D: I've been retired 10 years since 
1994. My last match was in 1994. 


Dr. B: Well, the way we have it now 
is you do not have to be retired. You 
have to be at least 50 years old and 
have a certain number of years in the 
business unless cut short by injury. 

Dr. D: Well, I've got all them gualifica- 
tions. 
Dr. B: Well, so we hope to be able to 
have you on the ballot. 

Dr.D: Let's face it Bob, all the wres- 
tlers over there, none of them like me 
“cause I was better than most of em, I'd 
say 9876 of ‘em. There's a couple that 
slipped through the line and mighta 
gave me a run for my money. Half of 
“em are not even smart to the business 
today. They still don't know what kay- 
fabe is. They don’t know what carney 
is. They don’t know anything about 
the old wrestling or the way wrestling 


should be and the way the wrestlers 
performed, they way they talked. TI 
tell ya, half the guys you got in there 
inducted right now don’t even know 
how to talk carney and never spoke 
carney. They don’t even know what 
carney is. Half of ‘em has never had 
to get out and hit the road and really 
work hard. They was always given 
everything. 

The Hall of Fame should be for 
guys that have worked out here hard 
and that has helped the business. Not 
live off the business. Not gotten fat 
off the business. Not set around and 
made money all their life off the busi- 
ness. They should be people that has 
worked toward makin’ the business 
better and makin’ the business what 
it was until Vince McMahon, Jr. come 
along. Now he’s completely destroyed 
it as you know. But you know that’s 
my opinion anyway. Half of ‘em I don't 
even like, more than three-quarter of 
‘em I don’t like. Half of ‘em shake in 
their boots when they hear my name 
mentioned. 


Dr. B: Can we agree that there’s one 
person that was inducted last year that 
I think put a lot into the business for 
60+ years of his life, and that’s Freddie 
Blassie? He was big in the west coast, 
east coast, huge in Japan, Asia. 

Dr. D: Oh yeah! Well, yeah, but he was 
in the office in the west coast and east 
coast and that goes back to show you 
again, getting fat off the business. I 
mean in his earlier years he might’ve 
worked or something, you know, I 
mean 80 years ago. I mean, the guy’s 
dead now. 


Dr. B: Well, I think his body really paid 
for it with all his injuries and pain. I 
think he paid his dues. I thought he 
was a good selection that almost ev- 
erybody could agree on. 

Dr. D: Well, he’s all right, I ain’t dis- 
agreein’ with ya. I ain’t disagreein’ 
with all your selections either. Some of 
them probably need to be there. 


Dr. B: Let me just say this though so 
you'll understand a little bit about how 
we try to be unbelievably fair, at least 
from our point of view. George “The 
Animal” Steele, who is on our board of 
directors and does a lot to help us, he’s 
notin, He was on the ballot and he did 


An early publicity pose of Dr. D. (Photo 
- Wrestling Revue Archioes.) 


not getin. We aren't bending anything 
to get him in. 

Dr. D: I'm sayin’ that Animal Steele, 
let me tell ya, he’s a nice guy, I like him 
and he should be in the Hall of Fame. I 
agree. But it goes back again ... office, 
getting fat off the business. This guy 
now he’s in the office with the Hall of 
Fame. 


Dr. B: When you say getting fat off the 
business, I mean, doesn't every wres- 
ler who gets paid well get fat off the 
business in some way? 

Dr.D: Yes. But the only ones getting 
paid well is the ones that's in the of- 
fice. 


Dr. B: You were paid well. 
Dr. D: No, I wasn’t paid like I should’ve 
been paid. 


Dr. B: Excuse me David, but wouldn’t 
every wrestler say the same thing? I 
hink everybody who has a job doing 
anything wants to be worth more. 
Dr. D: No, no. Iwas good. And I don't 
care who says it or who knows it, you 
can tell ‘em the quote from me is that I 
was one of the best ever to hit the mat. 
I was probably the world's greatest 
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wrestler of all time. And I ain't tryin’ 
o be smart about it or anything, but I 
was good. And all the guys, the op- 
ponents, know I was good and I could 
ake ‘em any time I got ready. I could 
ake ‘em and pin ‘em to the mat and 
hey know that. 


Dr. B: Could you tell us some of the 
people who you would want to see in 
he Hall of Fame? 

Dr. D: Yeah, Herb Welch. Herb Welch 
definitely needs to be in the Hall of 
Fame. You got Nick Gulas is one of 
he biggest promoters around Ten- 
nessee. I mean in the Nashville and 
Memphis, Tennessee area, everybody 
knows Nick Gulas. Eddie Sullivan was 
one of the best workers there ever was. 
He was on top all through the South 
but didn’t get the national recognition 
that he deserved. I mean you got a lot 
of people. Buddy Rogers, Greg Valen- 
tine, Bob Orton, Stu Hart. 


Dr. B: Buddy Rogers is in the Hall of 
Fame. 

Dr. D: Oh, he is in the Hall of Fame? 
That’s good. Well you got one in there 
that's okay. But you know Buddy Rog- 
ers was still, you Know, he was in the 
office too. But that's what I'm sayin'. 
You take in nothin’ but the top guys and 
put ‘em in the Hall of Fame. I mean do 
somethin’ with some of these guys that 
worked their way up, worked hard to 
get where they got. You know these 
guys worked hard but they’re in the 
office. They went top everywhere they 
go. That’s the way the business was 


Dr. Bob Bryla, Dr. D, and PWHF President Tony 
Vellano - December, 2005 


run. You was on top from one terri- 
ory to the other territory and you was 
put on top when you got in the terri- 
ory. They never had to work for a sec- 
ond match in territories and get up to 
where they were goin'. I mean most of 
hem was given everything they got. 


Dr. B: Do you propose making a sepa- 
rate category for people who didn't 
perhaps work in the office and lost a 
ot of matches? 

Dr. D: No, you talkin’ about the job 
boys? No, the job boys should be right 
up there with anybody else. Those 
job boys did more matches and did 
more for the business that the guys 
they worked against. The guys they 
worked against would never be what 
hey are unless the job boys did it. You 
know you can't go out and put two 
good guys on TV and draw money. 
You gotta have a job boy on there to 
make the bad guy look good and you 
gotta have one to make the good guy 
look good. That's the only way you 
can make money. Everybody knows 
that. I ain't talkin' about a fly-by-night 
one-time job boy. I’m talkin about 
guys that did it and that’s all they did 
was do jobs. And there’s a bunch of 
‘em around the United States that have 
never been recognized. But they was 
just as good a worker as anybody else, 
probably better than a lot of the people. 
You know like Eddie Sullivan. Eddie 
Sullivan was one of the best workers 
there ever was. He did jobs his whole 
life. Tony Charles. You got Ron Fuller. 
He's in the office too but Ron Fuller 


was a pretty good boy. You got Rob- 
ert Gibson, Rickey Gibson. You got 
Dennis Condrey, Phil Hickerson, Leo 
Burke. You know these people was 
good workers. They worked hard for 
the business. 


Dr. B: Well, David, you've given us a 
lot to think about here. 

Dr. D: So write it down. Write it down, 
Bob. Straight from David's mouth. 


Dr. D tries to remove the PWHF jacket from 
Bob Bryla in Krakow, Poland, late 2005. “Dr. 
Dis the only man I have ever met that seems 
to lack the gene for fear” 
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Wrestling Revue Book Excerpt: 


Chapter 5 


A NEW DECADE SEES PRO 
WRESTLING COMING OF AGE 


by James C. Melby 


GOPHERLAND GRAPPLING - THE EARLY YEARS is a brand 
new book by wrestling historian James C. Melby. The book cov- 
ers the early history of the sport in the state of Minnesota. We are 
proud to present an excerpt from this outstanding reference work. 


1940 saw Tony Stecher’s promotion continue to gain 
popularity throughout the state of Minnesota. Regular cards 
were not only being held in the Twin Cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, but also in Duluth. 

In fact according to the research conducted by this 
writer, Duluth was the sight of the first tag team contest 
promoted under the Stecher promotional banner. The main 
event of the February 26, 1940 Duluth card saw Abe Kashey 
& Earl Wampler defeat Abe Yourist and Warren Bockwinkel 
in a tag team match. During that bout Warren had his nose 
broken. Decades later Bockwinkel’s son Nick would rule 
he wrestling world in Minnesota as the A.W.A. World's 
Heavyweight Champion. 

Former World's Champions Danno O'Mahoney, Ever- 
ett Marshall, Gus Sonnenberg, and Lou Thesz were all ac- 
ive in Minnesota. With so much talent vying for the main 
events a four night tournament was held in Minneapolis 
during February, March, and April. Handsome Ed Virag, 
ormer Olympic competitor, won the finals on April 2nd 
with decisions over both Lou Thesz and Hans Kaempfer. 
Other big news saw Ray Steele win the World's Heavy- 
weight Championship from Bronko Nagurski in a match 
held in St. Louis on March 7th. Steele, one of the most pop- 
ular wrestlers of all time in Minnesota defended his crown 
hree times during the year. In the first title bout Ray used 
his corkscrew toehold to defeat clever New Yorker Abe 
Coleman. 
Ray's second title defense lasted the sixty minute time 
imit. Steele got the decision over Walter Podolak, who later 
in his career was billed as The Golden Superman. 
And in his last local defense of the year Steele pinned 
Hans Kaempfer by tricking his challenger during a break 
on the ropes. Referee Alex Fidler ruled that it was up to the 
wrestler to defend himself at all times. 
Meanwhile Nagurski certainly wasn't letting moss 


Abe Coleman was small in stature and weight as far as wrestlers go, but 
he was a giant when it came to athletic ability. Fans loved to cheer for 
the big little man when he competed against larger opponents such as 


Bronko Nagurski. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


Ralph Garibaldi of the famous wrestling fan was a very popular grap- 
pler in the Midwest. Other members of the well know wrestling family 
included brothers Gino and Chick, and nephew Leo. (Melby collection) 
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grow beneath his feet. The former champion stayed in con- 
tention by beating the likes of Ed Virag, Walter Podolak, 
Ralph Garibaldi, “Sockeye” Jack McDonald, Rudy Strong- 
berg, and battled Hans Kaempfer to a draw. 

Others who made a strong impression during the year 
were Maurice Tillet AKA The French Angel, Orville Brown, 
Jim Wright, Ras Samara, and favorite sons Cliff Gustafson 
and Joe Pazandak. 

1941 saw many of the same stars battling for the lime- 
light. Ray Steele defended the World’s Heavyweight Title on 
January 14th, wrestling to a hard fought victory over Hans 
Kaempfer. 

Bronko Nagurski turned it up a notch, and was able to 
once more win the crown from Ray Steele before 8,000 fans 
on March 11th. In all honesty reports stated that Steele pun- 
ished Nagurski severely for much of the match that lasted 
58:00. Bronko’s grim determination and awesome strength is 
what allowed him to become the champion for a third time. 

Two others who made big noises were Cliff Gustafson 
and Orville Brown. Orville showed what he was made of 
by conquering Jim Wright, “Sockeye” Jack McDonald, Jack 
Hader, Rudy Strongberg, Joe Cox, Joe Savoldi, Abe Coleman, 
and Mark Hosely. Brown’s piledriver hold sent Hosely to 
Abbott Hospital with a concussion. 

It was Cliff Gustafson who made the biggest splash of 
the year. The Gonvick, MN native started what he called beat 
the bum of the week campaign, He rattled off victories over 
“Sockeye” Jack McDonald, Andy Moen, and Ras Samara, 
Then Cliff polished off Rudy Strongberg in a mere 2 minutes 
and 34 seconds. Next Gustafson handled Walter Podolak, 
and Strongberg in a rematch. 

Cliff had to watch as Nagurski turned in a trio of impres- 
Sive title defenses. In those bouts Bronko took the measure of 
Lou Thesz, Ray Steele, and Iron Talun, a 300 pounder later 
billed as The Mighty Goliath. Not to be outdone Gustafson 
gained important victories over Dick Raines and Everett 
Marshall, the only man who had beaten him as a pro. 

On June 5th Bronko lost the World’s Heavyweight 
Championship to former Olympian Sandor Szabo on a foul. 
Sandor had been a last minute substitute for Ruffy Silver- 
stein. 

The stage was set for the match everybody had longed 
to see: Bronko Nagurski vs. Cliff Gustafson.. Cliff had his 
arm raised in victory before 8,500 screaming fans. Nagur- 
ski protested that referee Joe Gallop had given Gustafson a 
slow-count on two occasions that Bronko had him down on 
the canvas. 

Cliff was rewarded with a title shot at new World’s 
Champion Sandor Szabo on July 1st. The two mat masters 
battled to a sixty minute time limit draw. Szabo returned in 
the fall and defeated Joe Savoldi and Al Lovelock in success- 
ful title defenses on the first two cards of the new mat sea- 
son. 

Meanwhile Cliff took a bout with the returning Lord 
Albert Mills and beat him quite handily. Mills claimed that 
Nagurski used a cut lip to duck him. Cliff’s last big match of 
the year was a tremendous draw with Orville Brown. 

On the last card of the year Nagurski silenced Mills’ 
claims by meeting and beating him. That same night Bill 
Kuusisto, former Gopher grid and mat hero made his pro- 


Although the World's Heavyweight Championship always eluded his 
grasp, Hans Kampfer was without a doubt one of the best wrestlers of 
the era. “The German Oak” was as well known in Europe as he was in 


the United States. (Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


St. Louis’ Warren Bockwinkel was yet another huge fan favorite in 
Midwest wrestling circles. Warren was a participant in the first Du- 
luth, MN tag team contest promoted by Tony Stecher on February 26, 
1940. (Photo courtesy Melby Collection) 
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“Sockeye” Jack McDonald was one of the new breed of roughhouse 
grapplers who truly believed rules were made to be broken. McDonald 
was a former lumberjack, who loved a good ring brawl. (Photo courtesy 
Thornton collection) 


“The Golden Superman” Walter Podolak was a man who prided himself 
on his physical conditioning. Long before steroids Walter gained a 
fantastic physique the old fashioned way, by pumping iron in the gym. 
(Photo courtesy Melby collection) 


fessional debut by beating Steve Brody. 

Others active during 1940 and 1941 included: Emil 
Dusek, Ernie Dusek, Ben Morgan, Stan Mayslack, George 
Sauer, Alford Johnson, Joe Dusek, Abe Yourist, Roy Graham, 
Chief Saunooke, Earl Wampler, Bill Anderson, Jim Morgan, 
Caifson Johnson, Joe “Bull” Komar, Ray Eckert, Gabe Zeller, 
Charley Harben, Everund Anderson, Gaius Young, Frank 
Topaz, Al Loset, Chief Chewacki, Bob Foster, Joe Hubka, 
Al Notteberg, Tom Zaharias, Jerry Meeker, Jacques Morrell, 
Mayes McLain, Steve Savage, Howard Burns, Jim Brennan, 
Marshall George, Otto Kuss, Pat Rooney, George “Red” 
Ryan, Vic Christy, Karol Zbyszko, Jack Mack, Ali Baba, Jim 
Parker, Ed White, Jack Brown, Sammy Feebach, Jack Hader, 
Ray Schwartz, Rudy Laditzi, Don McIntyre, Jack Russell, 
Cy Berres, Bill Lee, Dobie Osborne, Benny Rosen, Jack Ken- 
nedy, Alvin Britt, Johnny Seals, Al Lafond, Ronnie Etchison, 
Rudy Patek, Bobby Stewart, Bill Bartush, and Pete Sher- 
man. 

Lady wrestlers proved to be a very popular attraction. 
Mae Weston, Nell Stewart, Rose Evans, Mae Young, Ann 
Miller, Kitty Duvall were all wrestling in Minnesota rings. 

During this time period the independent wrestlers got 
little or no newspaper coverage. We do know that Duke 
Kostonaros, Chief Little Wolf, Doc Fredericks, Farmer 
Lodge, Herbert Titenberg, Jack Raleigh, Chuck Olson, Russ 
Parnell, Mr. Tkahshi, and Tiger Johnson did appear on these 
smaller cards. 


Hungary’s Sandor Szabo got the referee out of position in order to foul 
Bronko Nagurski with a choke hold and a closed fist blow to the head. 
Szabo, a former Olympian was better known as a scientific wrestler, 
but he would pull out all stops against arch rival Nagurski. Sandor 
and Bronko faced each other many times in the ring with the World's 
Heavyweight Championship hanging in the balance. (Photo courtesy 
Karbo collection) 
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READ THE ENTIRE BOOK!!! 
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GOPHERLAND GRAPPLING - THE EARLY YEARS is a well-researched book authored by one of profes- 
sional wrestling’s leading historians. Jim Melby takes the reader through the formative years of the sport in the 
“Gopher” state of Minnesota - long considered a hotbed of professional wrestling during the “Golden Age.” The 
book covers the era from 1933 to 1959 with a perspective of promoters, participants and matches of the time 
period. Mr. Melby spent years on this project, and the result is a phenomenal work of wrestling research. Included 
are many, many rarely or never-before-seen photos hand-picked by Mr. Melby for this book. Anybody with any 
interest in the formative stages of pro wrestling will find this book a “must read.” 150 pages printed on quality 
white paper with a full color glossy cover! 


$24.95 PPD. in USA ° $29.95 PPD elsewhere 


AVAILABLE ONLINE AT: WWW.WRESTLINGREVUE.COM OR BY U.S. MAIL. 
ARENA PUBLISHING, INC. 
PO BOX 309 » FRASER, MI 48026 USA 
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An Interview With 


J.J. DILLON 


by Mike Lano 


He was a fan attending shows at 
the old Madison Square Garden, thrill- 
ing to Buddy Rogers, Karl Von Hess, 
Rocca and Johnny Valentine who he 
ran a fan club for in the ‘50s. He be- 
came a competent wrestler in the ‘60’s 
and ‘70s, touring the territories and 


On why the promotion faltered in the 
late 80s, J.J. said he thinks the company 
did not have the infrastructure in place 
to prepare for the growth the company 
saw in the mid-80s, and once the busi- 
ness went through a slow period it 


wasn't prepared to 


handle it. 


Japan and absorbing 


the Funks in Amarillo. 


knowledge from 


Dillon admitted he's flattered to go 
to some of the reunion shows and meet 


He was the leader/on-air manag- 
er of the one of the greatest stables of 
talent in the history of modern day tv 
professional wrestling, the Four Horse- 
men of the NWA. 

Of his 40 years in the wrestling 
business, James J. Dillon said he had 
a fortunate career that allowed him to 
cross paths with some of the greats in 
professional wrestling. 

One of those greats he named 
getting to work alongside was Tully 
Blanchard, who he noted he went way 
back with through his connections to 
Joe Blanchard’s Southwest Champion- 
ship Wrestling promotion. Dillon said 
Tully was a very underrated wrestler 
who even today keeps himself in in- 
credible shape. 
Of the 1980s Jim Crockett NWA era, 
Dillon said he was very lucky in that he 
was in the right place at the right time. 


the fans, some of w 
remember a specifi 


hom can still fondly 
c match or incident 


like it was yesterday. He said it sends 
the message that there is a large con- 
tingency of fans who are disenchanted 
with the current product and are will- 
ing to spend their money on guys who 
aren't in their prime but can still put 
on a show. 
In fact, J.J. gave a lot of credit to the 
fans, saying they are the ultimate judg- 
es of the product. He said some of the 
most successful things in the history 
of wrestling, such as the Four Horse- 
men, were spontaneous events that the 
fans took to and smart promoters were 
guick to recognize and respond to it. 

Dillon gives his thoughts on the 
current product, whether wrestling 
will ever see a return of the territories 
and if TNA can succeed or not. 


WR: JJ Dillon, you're one of the more 
amazing people in the wrestling in- 
dustry. From a fan going to wrestling 
shows in Vince McMahon's territory in 
the 1950s and running a fan club and 
doing a newsletter for Johnny Valen- 
tine to becoming a refereee, wrestler, 
booker, promoter; you name it and still 
very active and aware of what's going 
on in all aspects of the business today. 
And you share a real name with a de- 
ceased rock star! 


JJ Dillon: That's right (laughs). You 
don't Know how many odd looks and 
stares I've gotten over the years when 
I'm in the real world and tell people 
my real name which is Jim Morrison. 
Know I don't sing or play an instru- 
ment, but I enjoyed the Doors musical 
group like anyone in the 1960s. It was 
a tragedy back when he, Jimi Hendrix 
and Janis Joplin all died within weeks 
of each other. They were the true leg- 
ends. Well, I was just blessed that I've 
done so much and been a part of such 
an amazing entity Known as pro wres- 
tling for five decades. 

Id like to talk about my new auto- 
biography first before I forget it. It's 
called “Wrestlers are like Seagulls, from 
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McMahon to McMahon” and without 
revealing too much about the title be- 
cause that’s one of the reasons to get 
the book which I want to share with 
everyone; it of course in part refers to 
my association with both Vince McMa- 
hon Sr. and Vince McMahon Jr. 


WR: And you're refering to the boys 
(the wrestlers) as the seagulls? 

JJ: (Laughs) Well Mike I’ve been asked 
that question quite a bit before and 
my pat answer is it’s in the book and 
I selected the title solely for the reason 
that I knew that it would instill curios- 
ity and usually when I do interviews 
with friends like you or new people 
who don’t know me is that it’s the very 
first question asked. I will tell you this 
much, that it’s a quote and the the sub- 
quote, “From McMahon to McMahon” 
has a dual meaning because I really 
started my career as a referee for Vin- 
cent J. McMahon Sr. back when I was 
in college and of course went full circle 
and ended up working with Vincent 
K McMahon who’s his son and one of 
two Vince McMahon Sr. children. 

I worked almost eight years for Vin- 
cent Jr. back when it was Titan Sports 
and the WWF. They dropped the name 
Titan Sports after they went public as 
an entity and began selling stock as a 
publicly-traded company on the stock 
market and New York Stock Exchange 
and Nasdag. 

Then later on I was hired by 
WCW to do some of the same work 
as I'd done for Vince after I resigned 
to Vince Jr. and that was guite a story. 
And I stayed with them until they, 
(WCW) went out of business and then 
of course Vince bought the rights to 
the WCW name. So I guess in a way 
you could say I started my career with 
Vince Sr, and ended my career with his 
son-Vince Jr. 

So my subtitle, McMahon to Mc- 
Mahon spans my entire career. And 
it's also the basis for a very famous 
alleged personal guote that Vince Sr. 
made to Vince Jr. (while he was dying 
near the end of his life). But Im hop- 
ing curiosity will be enough, people in 
wrestling and fans will buy the book to 
find out the mystery of the title. 


WR: Of course it's available by mail 
order, and if it's anyone of our friends 
in Japan; please go to Crowbar Press 


since it'S not available in bookstores. 
You also sign and personalize the 
books too at no added cost, and it's re- 
ally a beautiful hardbound book with a 
ton of photos. 


JJ: Thank you, I know as a self-pub- 
lished effort it's a bit harder to find it 
but if you go to my website (jjdillon. 
com) you'll see the spine of the book to 
click on and that takes you to Crowbar 
Press to purchase it. Online is really 
the only way you can purchase it other 
than when I make personal appearanc- 


es at autograph shows or some of these 
great reunion shows around the U.S. 


WR: There's been a great number of 
very good wrestling books out there 
like Ole Anderson for historians, but 
the buzz is major on this book being 
outstanding amongst wrestling writ- 
ers but with lots of insight into today's 
business for more current fans of 
WWE, WCW, Japan and more. Japan 
especially because you toured there 
and wrestled for Giant Baba. 


Jim Dillon battles Swede Hanson (Photo by Gene Gordon - Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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JJ: Yes, he was the most honest pro- 
moter, a complete legend and someone 
we all respected and miss a great deal. 
So easy to work for and a pleasure. 
I'm sure Mike you've heard it a mil- 
lion times about Baba, his word was 
his bond. If he told you something, 
you could bank on it. Completely hon- 
est, which is a rarity in pro wrestling 
as a business. I had some of the best 
times of my life in Japan and I know 
you've been over there guite a bit cov- 
eing wrestling yourself. Just a beauti- 
ful country in every respect. That's the 
dream of every wrestler, for the honor 
of being asked to work in Japan and 
then going there. You know you've 
made it when you finally get to go and 
I urge the younger wrestlers who take 
pride in their craft to become the very 
best they can in the hopes they get 
asked over for one of the many groups 
over there. 

Thanks for the compliments on 
the book. I Knew you being a historian 
and reporter would like it. I'm hoping 
everyone likes it because I think it has 
something for everyone like you said- 
old time and newer fans. 

I think Mick Foley(Cactus Jack) re- 
ally broke ground for everyone of us 
to follow when he was successful from 
his first book on, and granted he had 
the power of the WWF and WWE ma- 
chinery behind him to advertise and 
push it; and drive for the publicity for 
his following books. 

As a self-published book, we don't 
have that luxury and I don't think 
Vince will ever plug it on his tv! But 
he fact Mick did it and was successful 
atithas attracted many of us who spent 
their fair share of time in wrestling to 
finally put pen to paper and do their 
own books. I probably never would've 
even entertained the thought of writ- 
ing a truthful book (shoot) on the wres- 
ing industry and my time in it. But 
once you sit down and recall all the 
erritories and places and people you 
worked for; I had way more material 
han I first thought. 

I never would've done a book like 
this even a few years ago. But in my 
case, with a career that spanned oh, 
about 40 years over 5 decades and it 
spans thru the modern history of pro 
wrestling at it's height and I had the 
unigue perspective of doing so mostly 
from the inside and working with the 


key players which of course were the 
McMahons, Eddie Graham, the Funks, 
the Crocketts and of course those at 
Ted Turner's organization of WCW. 
So there was a lot for me to talk about, 
and I think that's why there's thank- 
fully been so much interest around my 
book “Wrestlers Are Like Seagulls.” 


WR: To finish up on the guote, if in- 
deed Vince McMahon Sr. made it to his 
son, well, the wrestling one Vince Jr; 
did he give that guote in a derogatory 
manner? Because nearly everyone I've 
talked to in the business since 1966 re- 
ally never has said a bad word about 
Vince Sr, the father. That even though 
he treated Capitol Sports and what 
followed as the WWWF and WWF as 
one of the top northeast territories in 
the ‘60s through selling in ‘83 to Vince 
Jr; that he treated most everyone with 
respect. Sam Muchnick, Verne Gagne, 
Bob Geigel all were friends with him 
and finally around 1978, convinced 
him to join the NWA and stop referring 
to the WWWF title as “world” title 
and instead as more of a regional title 
spanning all the states WWWE pro- 
moted in; while recognizing the NWA 
title then held by Harley Race as the 
true world title belt. That only lasted 
a few years and of course led to Har- 
ley Race having the broadway (draw) 
title vs title match with then WWWE 
champ Bob Backlund which was quite 
historic. 


JJ: And in fact led to all the major or- 
ganizations having title vs. title dream 
matches over about a years time as you 
know. Backlund the WWWE champ 
could wrestle the AWA champ Nick 
Bockwinkel or the NWA champs ei- 
ther Harley Race or Ric Flair. There 
were only a handful of these I think. 
The Madison Square Garden one with 
Backlund and Race plus I think one 
in St Louis between those two, Nick 
vs Flair in Canada, Backlund vs Race 
in Florida at the big outdoor show in 
the rain and I can’t think of others. But 
WWWF champions began appearing 
and defending their titles underneath 
the then NWA world champs on St 
Louis Kiel Auditorium cards which 
was something. Didn't last too long 
but it was really history. 

Back to the guote, it was given to 
me by Vince Jr. So I have to take him 
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at his word, but yes, there really isn’t 
anyone who’s ever had a bad thing to 
say about Vince Sr. 


WR: Bruno Sammartino, who want- 
ed me to thank you for speaking so 
well on his behalf at his tribute din- 
ner in Pennsylvania a few months 
back wasn’t crazy about Vince Sr. but 
then Bruno was asked for starters by 
Senior to leave his hospital bed with a 
legit broken neck before it had healed 
to help save the domestic gate on the 
first national closed-circuit wrestler vs 
boxer card in Inoki vs Ali. 

It wasn’t selling tickets that well 
according to Bruno, particularly in the 
Northeast where WWWF was strong 
and Bruno has told me repeatedly over 
the years at the time Vince Sr was al- 
ready extremely nervous about Eddie 
Einhorn’s IWA invading tv and arenas 
in what was then exclusive WWWE 
borders. Bruno said Vince would call 
him at all hours of the night in the 
mid-70s and was concerned because 
his WWWF broadcasts were on low- 
end UHF tv channels while Einhorn in 
New York and other WWWE cities was 
able to purchase weekly tv time for the 
IWA(Mil Mascaras as world champ) 
on a major VHF stronger, more visible 
station. 

So when Bruno was in pain be- 
cause Stan Hansen had accidentally 
dropped him while being nervous 
wrestling him, and legit having Bruno 
break his neck; Vince Sr called Bruno 
begging him to just do a little some- 
thing in the ring with Stan Hansen so 
they could advertise it as Bruno’s re- 
venge back on Stan Hansen. Bruno’s 
doctor kept picking up the phone and 
asking Senior to stop calling there, that 
Bruno was legit in no shape whatso- 
ever to even with a protective spinal 
halo get in the ring to pretend to punch 
Hansen; but Vince Sr. begged enough 
that Bruno grudgingly agreed to get 
into the ring at Shea Stadium and just 
do something quickly with Hansen 
who sold bigtime, and get out of there 
as fast as possible. 

He resented Vince Sr. so much for 
this, plus for asking him to come back 
and save the WWWF once again after 
Pedro Morales became ineffective as 
a drawing card according to Bruno in 
arenas outside of Madison Square Gar- 
den in ‘73; and also to stay around year 


after year because no one could draw 
sellouts as he could that he soon after 
the Ali-Inoki closed circuited event 
strongly urged Vince Sr to get someone 
new to be champ; he wanted out and 
wanted time with his family finally. 
Time to heal up as he had during the 
short reign Pedro had, and the reason 
or that back in 1971 was once again 
hat Bruno wanted time away from 
he demands of being the champ, car- 
rying the entire promotion. So finally 
it was agreed Billy Graham would be 
he interim champ directly to Back- 
und, hand picked by Vince Sr. along 
with Sam Muchnick since Backlund 
came straight from St Louis where he 
finessed there as Missouri State Cham- 
pion. So, Bruno is about the only one 
who has some legitimate gripes with 
Vince McMahon Sr. 


JJ: And of course you know his whole 
situation with Vince Jr. today that I 
think hasn’t changed. He just doesn’t 
care for Junior and well, there’s more 
than Bruno in that category. Junior 
explained the further meaning which 
I've written about fully in the book as 
to why his father, in his last few days 
of living would say this. 

It could be taken perhaps as a de- 
rogatory comment, “wrestlers are like 
seagulls” but as you say, he truly did 
have a great respect of the business 
and appreciation for it. He certainly 
respected the boundaries of other pro- 
moters perhaps because he had some 
of the most populous areas and a very 
large territory; and the great respect 
of other promoters; which only grew 
when he joined the NWA and went to 
the annual promoters meetings in Las 
Vegas which were famous. He always 
treated the boys very well, this is Se- 
nior I’m speaking about. 

A lot of guys made a lot of money 
with him and maybe the point that 
Vince Jr. was making was that towards 
the end of his life, perhaps Vince Sr. 
started to see what is often the other 
side of the wrestling business, the 
uglier side of dealing with talent (the 
wrestlers) as you sometimes have good 
days with them, sometimes bad days. 
Again, I can only assume the statement 
that Vince Jr. made was in fact correct. 
But I don’t think anyone other than 
Vince Jr really knows truly if Senior in 
fact said that! Again, I had to take him 
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at his word. 


WR: Have you been having a great 
time at these reunions? From the 
various ones in Charlotte with tons of 
NWA stars from years past to the two 
WrestleReunions and some others; it 
really seems the most popular thing in 
wrestling with WWE not doing so well 
ratings-wise. 


JJ: Mike, these reunions have been fan- 
tastic. I've seen old friends I hadn't seen 
in many years; particularly if they 
worked out of the country like a 
Dr. Death Steve Williams or for 
WWE while I worked for WCW 
and couldn't interact with them. 
I’vejust had a blast. You and Nick 
(Bockwinkel) dragged Pat Patter- 
son, who wasn't part of last Jan- 
uary's WrestleReunion in Tampa 
inside the autograph main room 
and we got to say hello before he 
got out of there guickly. The fans 
were all over him. You took a lot 
of photos with me there of many 
of my friends together like Kevin 
Sullivan, Nick, the Funks, Bruno 
and so many. Lance Russell too, 
that was a thrill. 


WR: At the more recent one 
in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 
picked specifically to be near 
where Bruno lives in Pittsburgh; 
Bruno told me you gave the most 
impassioned and best speech at 
his tribute dinner. 


JJ: Thank you. Please give him my 
greatest respect and hello when 
you talk to him. For those that 
haven't read my book, I guess 
I'm best remembered by fans for 
the highlight of my in-ring ca- 
reer which was as the on-camera 
manager of Ric Flair and the Four 
Horsemen. Most don't know of 
all the years I spent working be- 
hind the camera in WWF and 
WCW where I didn't appear on 
television. And very few people 
other than the Funks know of 
my involvement in the business 
way, way before I was with the 
Four Horsemen, or managing Ric 
Rude, etc in Florida. Many fans 
don't even know that I had a ca- 
reer of my own around the world 


as a wrestler before doing the manag- 
ing thing. I started back in the late ‘60s 
on a part-time basis and later my very 
first territory as a full-time wrestler 
was in the Carolinas for Jim Crockett 
Sr. In 1971 just months from my 29th 
birthday. 

A lot of guys come into the busi- 
ness young and I refereed first for 
Vince Sr. and did every job imaginable, 
just refusing to put my dream aside. I 
had to overcome a lot of hurdles and 
stay determined, and as I said I was al- 


most 29 years old when I started which 
was kind of old then. So I started very 
late. 

But your friend Bruno Sammartino 
was one who had a profound influence 
on me very early on, back to when I 
was a referee then. I learned the ac- 
tual art of professional wrestling not 
from a school, not being trained by one 
person, and certainly I wasn't blessed 
with being a second-generation wres- 
tler. But being in the ring with the 
likes of Bruno and the great athletes he 
faced during his first reign as 

WWWF champ and I was the 
third man in the ring for a lot 
of that. 
earned just by watching 
and by listening and that's 
where I got my education. 
And then later on, I did get a 
chance to start wrestling as a 
wrestler thanks to Sheik Eddie 
Farhat in Detroit but it was for 
a very short period of time, 
and that's when I thought I 
made that final step out of 
the referee's shirt and into the 
ring with a pair of tights and 
boots on. It was something 
hat didn't take off the way I'd 
hoped it would. 


= 


WR: The first earliest matches I 
have of you on tape on Sheik’s 
v in Detroit were as Cowboy 
Jim Dillon, often paired with 
Arnold Skoaland against the 
Hells Angels and even against 
Murdoch and Rhodes. 


JJ: That was a time for me as 
a wrestler when it looked like 
it would be over as fast as it 
began. So Bruno at the time 
was the champion and was 
promoting around Pittsburgh 
where he lived and Western 
Pennsylvania, parts of West 
Virgina and even far Eastern 
points of Ohio. Vince Sr. al- 
lowed him this and Bruno 
used some of Pedro Marti- 
nez guys, it was almost like 
an open territory, not fully 
WWWF the way Bruno ran it 
using guys not always regu- 
lars in WWWF. Bruno had 
an office in Pittsburgh and 
he only ran Thursday, Friday 
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and Saturday night — 3 nights a week. 
And I went to Bruno because the regu- 
ar job that I had relocated me to War- 
ren, Ohio that was about 80 miles from 
Pittsburgh there. 

I was very far removed from the 
base of the Sheik’s territory and I 
hought, gee, I guess it's over. And I 
got ahold of Bruno and he was kind 
enough to hire me to work 2 out of 
hose 3 days a week, sometimes I'd 
work all 3 days. Then later I'd work a 
‘ew shots for The Sheik in Detroit since 
‘d established that relationship and 
did that for a year until I met Jim Grab- 
mire in Springfield, Ohio who worked 
up there in the winter months and then 
during the summer months we'd go to 
the Carolinas to wrestle where busi- 
ness was usually very good because 
the Crocketts ran outdoor shows guite 
a bit. 

He took my publicity pictures and 
we brought them to George Becker 
who was the booker/wrestler there 
at the time so that's how I got hired 
there. But I owe a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to Bruno for the help that he 
gave me at a time when there was very 
little I could do in return for him. I was 
just one of the guys way down on the 
totem pole for him. So 25 years after 
the big Bruno/Zbysko main event a 
Shea Stadium in 1980 to have a dinner 
in King of Prussia, Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania to have a chance to be in tha 
setting with both of them and to talk 
about a time when very few people 
knew that about me and my relation- 
ship with Bruno was very emotiona 
for me. It was very moving to be up 
there on stage, speaking on behalf o 
what an amazing individual Bruno 
Sammartino is for wrestling. 


WR: If I drag out the names from the 
old Pittsburgh territory of Johnny De- 
fazio and John L Sullivan who went on 
to become Johnny Valiant... 


JJ: You know your territories Mike. 
Yes, I remember them very well there. 
Absolutely. And Frank Durso, Bobby 
Hurricane Hunt. There was a great 
group of guys who had jobs but also 
worked there for Bruno and that was 
the year with George Steele and Ivan 
Koloff there, Toru Tanaka and Baron 
Scicluna, the list of greats goes on and 
on. 


WR: Any memories of Lord Athol Lay- 
ton who called the few matches you 
had on Sheik's tv? 

JJ: Cowboy James Dillon...you're going 
to tease me with one of my very early, 
early matches! I have great memories 
of those days. Arnie Skoaland, the one 
and only Ernie Roth who was both 
Sheik's manager as Abdullah ‘The 
Weasal’ Farouk and also The Grand 
Wizard, perhaps the greatest manager 
ever in Vince Sr’s WWWF. He man- 
aged all the great ones from Ernie 
Ladd to Pat Patterson, Superstar Gra- 
ham, Steele, Tanaka and Fuji and lit- 
erally everyone. Those were the days 
with he, Albano and Blassie managing 
all the top heels. 


WR: I know you worked as a wrestler 
in Amarillo after the Funks sold the ter- 
ritory around 1977 or ‘78, but weren't 
you also there around 1972 when Judo 
Al Hayes was still a babyface having 
battles with all 3 Funks, Cyclone Ne- 
gro, Baron Killer Karl Krupp, the Ko- 
zak Brothers and more. 


JJ: Hayes I think preceded me and 
then came through a 
second time or may 
have just stayed on, 
I don’t remember 
now. He may have 
been in Amarillo for 
an extended period 
of time, I just don't 
recall. I think we all 
miss him. But I went 
to the Carolinas I 
want to say March, 
April of 1971 and 
I stayed there for 2 
years until the begin- 
ning of the summer 
of 1973 and then I 
went to the Mari- 
times for Rudy, Kay 
for that summer. 

I had met Dory 
Funk when he came 
into the Carolinas 
as world champion 
and then Terry Funk 
too. And I actu- 
ally met Dory Funk 
Sr. on one occasion 
when he came into 
Greensboro(N.C.) 
for a big show and 


I was there that night wrestling and 
Terry Funk had me come over and in- 
troduced me to his father which was 
a big thrill. And of course that sum- 
mer when I was in the Maritimes, a 
cold part of Canada; I get the phone 
call that Dory Sr had passed away. It 
was very sad, but I at least had that 
one time where I got to meet him. So 
didn't get there till a few years later. 
But Dory had talked to me about com- 
ing to Amarillo, and when I went to 
he Carolinas (remember, I was born 
and raised in New Jersey, spent most 
of my life in the northeast,) and when I 
went to Charlotte for my starting date, 
at that point in my life I hadn't ever 
been farther South than Richmond, 
Virginia. 

I don't want to say culture shock, 
but at that point brown-bagging it and 
all the tv channels down there going 
off at 11 pm with the national anthem 
on the screen was pretty archaic for me. 
It felt like the 1930's. And not having 
late night tv like we did from the New 
York stations was rough. That was a 
radical change for me going into the 
south. And when Dory talked to me 
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about going into Amarillo, Texas; well 
it seemed like Texas was the other side 
of the world to me at the time. 

I went in when I was done in the 
Maritimes in November of 1973, was 
there for about 6 weeks and then went 
o Japan during january of 1974, stayed 
hru all of ‘74 in Amarillo and then 
again in January of ‘75 I was blessed 
o go back to Japan to wrestle and then 
from there went into Florida. So if I saw 
Al Hayes, it would've been in 1974 be- 
cause I'd never been to Amarillo prior 
to that. 


WR: Tell us more about your tours for 
All Japan. Do you remember some of 
he boys on the tours with you? 

JJ: Oh. I remember meeting a lot of 
people for the first time like Bulldog 
Bob Brown and of course Bob Back- 
und, I made an early tour with him 
and I think it was his first tour there. 
Verne Gagne on one of the tours, that 
was the nice part of the tours for Baba 
and All Japan was you'd get to meet 
some of the people who worked in oth- 
er territories you'd never get an oppor- 
tunity to meet otherwise. It was a great 
company to work for in all respects. 
Baba was a class act, and just about ev- 
eryone in that All Japan organization 
from Papa Joe Higuchi who was the 
referee slash also the interpreter who 
made sure all our needs were attended 
to which was a thankless job, and ev- 
eryone there. Just a great company, a 
great bunch of people. 


ŴR: Were any of the American gai- 
jins who went there spoiled or did 
they act spoiled or take advantage of 
things like a Lex Luger would in the 
‘90s? Were the Americans pretty well 
behaved back then other than perhaps 
a little too much drinking? 


JJ: I'm sure it varied from tour to tour 
depending on who the personalities 
were that were there and sometimes 
it might be a volatile bunch or mix of 
people. But I was fortunate in the 6 or 
7 different times I went from as short 
as 3 weeks to as long as 6 weeks. I was 
ortunate that I was always part of a 
crew of good, well behaved guys. 

I've always been sort of a loner, I 
hought nothing of walking the streets 
of Tokyo by myself. I was a history 
minor in college, and I was fascinated 
by the whole culture of Japan. And like 
you, it’s my favorite place in the world 
o go to and visit and learn. And it's 
just so different for someone born in 
America, it's just an amazing culture. 
Very different. But I was always fasci- 
nated by it, the respect the people there 
have for their elders which is becom- 
ing less and less in the United States 
sadly. 

I remember one situation since we 
raveled a lot by train, and when we got 
out of Tokyo and went to some of the 
more remote areas; it wasn't unusual to 
come to a place and have to get off and 
ransfer to another train to get where 
you wanted to go to. Most of the train 
stations had a series of stairs that you 


Above: Dillon punishes Bobby Hunt. Right: JJ battles Gene 
Anderson in a classic Carolina confrontation. (Photo by Gene 
Gordon - Wrestling Revue Archives) 


ad to climb up to a level that would 
go over the tracks and then down 
another set of stairs to another set of 
tracks. And in those days they didn’t 
have escalators there, and I remember 
seeing an old man that was probably a 
armer who was permanently bent over 
and he came to the bottom of the stairs 
because he couldn’t stand or look up- 
right at the big stairs. And I’m not just 
alking about a few stairs but maybe 50 
big stairs above the level of the tracks 
and the wires. And I remember seeing 
a young boy of about 15 years old who 
crouched down almost like a baseball 
catcher would get down in front of the 
man and then he took the mans arms 
over his shoulders and hoist him up 
on his back and climbed the stairs car- 
rying him to where he wanted to go. 
It really, really burned a hole in my 
mind because I was thinking that this 
is something as an American here you 
just wouldn’t see that kind of respect 
or your elders. 


WR: What hit me the first time I went 
was the statue of that wonderful dog 
Hatchiko I believe near the Shibuya JR 
rain station line if I’m not wrong. You 
remember he kept coming to meet his 
master, even after he died each day to 
he train station. Something like that-I 
cry whenever I think of the devotion 
and love of that dog for his human. 
Japan is really wonderful. From the 
most high tech, the best wrestling to 
some of the greatest traditions and 
human heart. Now besides Frankie 
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Laine, who I know you worked with 
in the Maritimes who were some of the 
boys you worked with there besides 
Leo Burke, the Canadian Wolfman 
and others. I think Wolfman Farkas 
was part of that big wrestling family 
too if I’m not mistaken. Weren’t most 
of them either related by blood or by 
marriage? 


JJ: (laughs) We thought that. Well 
Rudy Kay was retired by the time I 
got there and of course the Beast was 
there...Evan Kournier who of course 
was well traveled thruout the world 
and Leo Burke was the next in line and 
then Bobby Kay was the youngest. I 
think they had 15 kids in the family or 
so, but 4 of them had been active wres- 
tlers, 2 or 3 of them active referees. 
They were a very tight-knit family and 
really great people. 


WR: During the early '70s, did you 
ever make any shots for the Vachons 
Gran Prix promotion or the separate 
Rougeau La Lutte promotions in Mon- 
treal? 


JJ: No, sadly I didn't. Montreal was 
one of the few places I never worked 
as a wrestler. I hear it’s a beautiful city 
and it was one of the few places in my 
travels I never went to. They had guite 
a rivalry back then. 


WR: And then the joint cards at the 
outdoor Jarry Park I flew up to pho- 
tograph the two separate promotions 
coming together for a few cards with 
Kowalski vs Mad Dog Vachon on top 
of Sheik vs Don Leo Jonathon, Bruno 
and Carpentier vs the Blondes for 
the belts, and stars from both groups. 
Other than Ray's widow Ann Gun- 
kel with her promotional war against 
the NWA in Atlanta, this was the only 
other major war before Einhorn tried 
to compete with Vince Sr and invade 
his territory boundaries. Were you 
around at all for any of that in Atlanta 
as the Florida office tried to help Paul 
Jones(the promoter, not the wrestler) 
right in Atlanta with Bill Watts, Eddie 
Graham, Leo Garabaldi and so many 
other bright minds joining forces to 
fight this wrestler's widow who was 
beating them at the gates for a time. 


JJ: I met Ann Gunkel and I had been 


friends since my territory in the Caro- 
linas with Bill Bowman and his wife 
Ann. Bill worked for Ann therein that 
promotion, and Tom Renesto, Jody 
Hamilton, Dickie Steinborn and Ray 
Candy started for her. So I vaguely re- 
member it and Know Bill was helping 
her fight the NWA. At one time, Ann 
approached me about going to work 
for her, and she became very sick later 
on, and she died of cancer and it was 
something that happened very guickly 
to her. The word was out that she was 
very sick, and in a short time after that, 
she'd passed away. But we all had a lot 
of admiration for her bucking the sys- 
tem, and doing so well. It was not an 
easy thing for her to do. She was prob- 
ably one of the first female promoters 
in the U.S. I believe, all on her own. 


WR: Some thought Tom Renesto was 
a bit of a trojan horse who came from 
the NWA to “help” her win the battle 
against the NWA, only to be caught 
spying red-handed. 


JJ: Well, that all made for interesting 
conversation during beer with the 
boys. But it was all just speculation. 


WR: Do you lament the breaking of 
kayfabe in this country on so many 
levels? Radio shows in the early ‘90s 
like The Spotlight, of course the news- 
letters since 1982 and before that; Hall 


and Nash exposing carny on tv and 
the whole thing with Vince exposing 
the biz to the press to avoid having to 
pay for commission fees and doctors at 
ringside? Or traditions being lost when 
you hear that back in ‘93, Lex Luger re- 
portedly didn't Know who Lou Thesz 
was when he was introduced to him. 
He claimed to never have heard of him 
which is really disgusting, if it's true. 
And some of today's top name wres- 
tlers don't even Know what “carny” is. 


JJ: I think a lot of the art of wrestling 
has been lost. Not that it can't come 
back, and a lot of today's younger stars 
around the world do respect it. 

I think a lot of the traditions of wres- 
tling, ribs and road stories have at 
times, gone by the wayside. When I 
broke into the business the respect fac- 
tor was tremendous that you had as 
a young wrestler for the people who 
paved the way. And of course you pro- 
tected the business. That was every- 
one's livlihood and way of making a 
living. 

I don't want to say it was demand- 
ed of you, but really it was. I mean, it 
was expected that you showed respect 
for the people who had more experi- 
ence, Knew more than you did. And 
you showed respect for the business it- 
self and tried to learn everything about 
it, while protecting everything about 
it. That's whatit's all about tho. 


Dillon has Frank Durso on the mat in a TV studio match. 
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The guys who'd been around really 
paved the way so you could make 
money doing this while entertaining 
people. And I respected the people, 
and the reason I think I got so much 
help from the Pedro Godoys of the 
world, the Art Nelsons, and people 
that I have such fond memories of is 
because I had that respect for the busi- 
ness and the people in it. I hoped to 
rub elbows with and learn from them. 
I don't Know if it's there today or if it’s 
not. You've given some great examples 
that might indicate that it no longer ex- 
ists in this country. Certainly in Japan 
and Mexico it does. 

I was very impressed with the Bru- 
no Sammartino dinner at the Dudley 
Boys but I don't want to step on any 
toes because I think someone owns the 
rights to that name-but now Team 3D 
are two young guys who I met for the 
first time and when they got up and 
spoke, they spoke with great respect 
and reverance of the career of Bruno 
Sammartino and what he meant to 
them growing up watching him first as 
fans. Most of us in that room that were 
from another generation like Dom De- 
nucci and Ivan Koloff and Terry Funk 
and even Mick Foley -I was very im- 
pressed at the attitude of these two 
young guys. I watched them wrestle 
here too and they did things we never 
would've dreamed of doing. And ev- 
erything changes. Not all changes are 
or the best, but change is inevitable in 
wrestling. And these guys are part of a 
new wave, and if they're indicative to 
any degree of the other talents that out 
here in terms of their attitude, maybe 
here's still a chance that the wrestling 
business can survive. 


WR: That's true. I'm not really talking 
about the guys who grew up as fans 
ike all the Dudleys or Mick Foley or 
Steve Corino. Wrestling's been in their 
blood since they were kids and it's a 
given that they'll respect it properly 
and learn everything about it plus it's 
history. I'm talking about the infu- 
sion in this country of guys who never 
heard of pro wrestling until they were 
yanked out of a gym, some of the mus- 
cleheads; or even soap opera writers 
who are taking jobs away from veteran 
wrestlers who actually Know the wres- 
tling business. The latter types just 
may not have that love and respect of 


the biz. That may be why we see leg- 
ends like Harley Race or Sheri Martel 
made to look bad in some of the disre- 
spectful TV skits being shoved down 
fans throats. And why now in many of 
their memos, they say they want to re- 
attract back the older fans who simply 
stopped watching and attending after 
Hogan came in in /83. They know this 
is a demographic they'd like to attract 
back if at all possible hence purchas- 
ing all the oldtime great footage and 
having some of the legends back on tv 
more than ever. They're not connecting, 
as much with teens and young adults 
who're more into video games and 
their iPods. 


Tokyo, 1975 (Photo: Koichi Yoshizawa) 


JJ: That's true, and maybe why the 
legends reunions and Cauliflower Al- 
ley seem to be drawing so well these 
days. Greg Price has had great events- 
3 in Charlotte and one in Fayatville, 
North Carolina and I've attended all 4 
of them and there is where you see the 
love and respect for the business from 
the wrestlers, the fans, everyone. And 
Thad done one up in New Jersey a few 
years ago, which was a small one and 
saw a bunch of the boys who I hadn't 
seen in years. 

Greg Price took it to another level 
however, and he had phenomenal suc- 


cess with the first one and I think the 
last one did very well. Norfolk, Rich- 
mond Virgina -those places I would've 
gone to because they really were our 
major towns in the glory years. With 
Bret Hart in the last one in Charlotte 
a few months back it was great to see 
him and the fans turned out, not guite 
at the level of the first one. But he's 
taken a page from Wrestle Reunion 
and added matches to keep everyone 
entertained and another reason to go 
and that's a great step. 

I had my reservations when I 
saw all of these legends paired up in 
matches at the Tampa event you and 
I were at last January. I wasn't sure 
what the reaction of the fans would 
be. It could've gotten very ugly, or 
been something very gratifying and 
enriching. Honestly, I was surprised, 
the fans who came saw a lot of legends 
well past their prime and I think they 
came to watch the event with very for- 
giving eyes. As long as they knew that 
the people who came into the ring gave 
everything that they had, whatever 
that was; and for a few moments could 
relive the memories that these fans had 
of what they saw years ago. They just 
wanted to relive these old memories 
and were very, very supportive of the 
event and everyone who participated 
in it. 


WR: Nikla Roberts (BabyDoll) who's 
the daughter of a male and female 
wrestler (Lorraine Johnson and Nick 
Roberts) told me she cried when she 
found out she could work with you 
and Tully again. That she enjoyed it 
more than the fans did. 


JJ: You have to remember as you do, 
back in the ‘70s and ‘80s we were more 
insulated from the fans. We didn’t 
have as much interaction with the 
fans and whether the kayfabe part of 
it was one of the reasons for that, plus 
the pace of wrestling sometimes 7 or 
8 times a week. And sometimes there 
were double shots and tv tapings dur- 
ing the day, so we didn’t really get a 
chance to talk to fans. And fans back 
then couldn’t believe with what we 
were doing physically that we could 
do that and drive hundreds of miles to 
the next show and do so many and so 
much in a given week. 

So one of the nice parts of these re- 
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unions, years later these fans can come 
back and now have access to the wres- 
tlers they enjoyed. I’ve not had one 
negative experience yet. Everyone has 
been so great and so respectful. Peo- 
ple come up and bring their children 
and over and over they say thank you 
for the memories and may talk about 
a specific town, angle or memory and 
thank us individually to take from our 
time to come there in the first place. 
And sign their old programs and pho- 
tos and pictures and just talk wrestling. 
And I tell everyone of them and I gen- 
uinely mean this, I take away from it 
far more than I give. We finally get to 
enjoy one another and talk whether it's 
just to one fan or during an interview 
on stage in front of many fans. 


WR: You remember the WFIA for fans 
was almost the precursor to Cauli- 
flower Alley for fans to meet wrestlers, 
talk to them casually. And you were a 
great fan, running Johnny Valentine's 
fan club and going to the old Madison 
Sguare Garden to watch Rocca wrestle. 
And then you went to the new one 
when it opened around 1967. 


JJ: And Skull Murphy and Brute Ber- 
nard, Professor Roy Shire, Chief Big 
Heart, the names just go on and on. 
The first match I ever went to I was 14 
years old around 1956, and they used 
o wrestle in the old Armory in Trenton, 
NJ where I was born and raised. and 
hey'd come there about once a month. 
remember going to my first live event 
after discovering it on television every 
Thursday night with Ray Morgan and 
went to see Argentina Rocca against 
he Teuton Terror, Karl Von Hess who I 
heard used to come to Cauliflower Al- 
ey. And I just, as a kid 14 years old in 
the mid ‘50’ with black & white televi- 
sion I watched the original Lone Rang- 
er tv shows too for example when tv 
first came out. It was a different time, 
and for someone to come to our town 
with a shaved head like Skull Mur- 
phy or the Indian feathers of a Chief 
BigHeart, or the seguined robes of the 
Graham Brothers, and the tatooes and 
handlebar mustache of Von Hess... 
really enjoyed the acrobatics of Ar- 
gentina Antonina Rocca. That was 
my youth. Guys dressed up like cow- 
boys and Roy Shires dressed up in his 
professors robe and mortar board. I 


mean these guys, these characters as a 
young boy were just bigger than life. 
When you see cartoon characters like 
Superman or Spiderman whether in 
the movies or as animation, and they 
fly from building to building but when 
you meet them at a personal appear- 
ance they're basically just a person 
in a costume playing a role that basi- 
cally just stands there. They don't do 
anything. I thought these wrestling 
personalities on the other hand, deliv- 
ered in person at live events. And I just 


went nuts. I was fascinated by it, and 
just drawn in. And I decided right then 
and there that this was what I wanted 
to do with my life. 


ŴR: I still have to put out my book 


RIB on the life of Johnny Valentine. 
He taped for me on microcassettes 
about 11 hours of all his ribs that he 
and Buddy Rogers pulled on people- 
every rib in detail. Many of them are 
pretty filthy whereas Vic Christy did 
the more gentle ribs with his brother 
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Ted. Particularly the infamous ones he 
pulled on Curtis Iaukea when he first 
came to California from Hawaii. 
Johnny also said he was all set by Mike 
Lebell to come in and have the book 
in 1973. He came in, did KCOP tv to 
promote his first match back in over a 
dozen years in L.A. against John Tolos 
at the Olympic for 2 weeks away, and 
then went over for New Japan. He was 
set to come back but never showed up 
when he got the call, while still in Ja- 
pan that Lebell decided not to give him 
the job as head booker after all. 

He then took an offer to go in and 
run the Carolinas for the Crocketts 
where he really set Mid-atlantic back 
on fire with an influence few ever had 
there for realism. Flair later came in, 
Steamboat after that; but Valentine 
had laid the groundwork for the entire 
Crockett Territory to explode. So Mike 
Lebell’s mistake cost him, but helped 
Mid-atlantic to thrive again after a few 
so-so years of just being a tag team ter- 
ritory before that. 


JJ: And it really did with him. I'd love 
to read that book. Johnny Valentine re- 
ally invigorated the Carolinas. 

I actually met John a handful of times, 
he was very open and cordial to me as 
a teenager. I actually came into New 
York around age 15 in 1957. And what 
I remember most about John was very 


cordial to me, he was almost an exten- 
sion of what I saw in him in the ring. I 
don't Know to this day if that was the 
real John Valentine since I never got 
to Know him on that kind of level as 
I broke into the business and moved 
around so much. I know our paths 
crossed a few times, but if you asked 
me to give a date or location I couldn't 
here for some reason. 

Itjust was a snapshot very early in 
my chasing a dream and I have very 
fond memories of the little time I had 
running his fan club but I just wish I'd 
been able to get to Know him better, 
and be around him. What I saw as a 
fan, as a mark was something genuine 
that set him apart from so many others 
which was why he was a main eventer 
everywhere he went. And as I said on 
your show before, his track record was 
of not being flamboyant. Not enjoying 
immediate success. he did it thru hard 
work and sheer determination which 
was what a lot of what I encountered. 
When I walk into a room, I don't light 
it up. I have to be there a while until 
I feel comfortable. And have people 
build confidence in me, which was a 
gradual process. 

But for John to come into a terri- 
tory was a slow process. He had such 
confidence in his ability that it makes 
me think of nowadays when someone 
first puts a headlock on someone in 


this country and some fans yell “Bor- 
ing, boring” seconds into it, the young 
wrestlers of today have to jump up to- 
day like they were hit with a cattle prod 
and are scared. They feel they need to 
do something to muffle that boring 
chant, where John Valentine would 
have let them sit there and chant all 
they want. And by the time they were 
tired of it, and by the time he was done 
he would have them eating out of his 
hand and climbing over each other to 
get into the ring and fight him. People 
really believed in what he did. 


WR: I just don't remember boring 
chants until after 1983. Fansin the U.S. 
now can't seem to appreciate the great 
mat and chain wrestling that takes so 
much skill. And this forces some of the 
younger wrestlers doing what Thesz 
called as “choreographed tumbling” to 
have to top themselves highspot-wise 
and doing more and more of the dare- 
devil stuff the past 12, 15 years. And of 
course the age-old argument of WWF 
and others style where former bigtime 
finishers like the Harley Race suplex 
and Hansen clothesline are now just 
transition moves that are meaningless. 
Few believe anyone's going to tap out 
to Flair's figure four anymore. 


JJ: Yes, you're right on all of that. And 
in the last chapter of my book I discuss 
some of this. And I don't know the an- 
swer. Bruno has said it’s like we almost 
have to scorch the earth again so it's 
barren with a burnt field until nothing 
grows. And then about the time you 
feel it's a dead zone, a little rain and a 
little sunshine will come and grow the 
territories again. Maybe that's what 
the business will have to do before it 
comes back to anything resembling 
what you and I remember it as. 

The young wrestlers today just 
conceptionally don't understand what 
they're trying to accomplish. They've 
never experienced that incredible eu- 
phoria of being in a sold-out arena, and 
feeling that buzz and energy when you 
walk out there not because of Pavlov's 
response to your theme music but then 
you can hear a pin drop when the music 
stops and the action starts. The energy 
back from the fans and certainly with 
the Horsemen we felt that and it was 
very genuine. That energy level grew 
all night long, and you were telling a 
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story. It was just an incredible and ad- 
dictive feeling. I love music and music 
concerts, but I think those artists that 
tour around and do the same show 
night after night either get burned out 
or are burned out. I Know some wres- 
tlers have had no choice, but I prefered 
doing something different each night, 
just in case word got out, or if the same 
devoted fans traveled around to see 
us in different towns during a weeks' 
worth of shows, as they often did. 

In wrestilng when we would do an 
angle or have an issue between two 
or more people and the match would 
go around and be booked everywhere; 
say for example the Four Horsemen 
and Midnight Express or Rock and 
Roll Express. It wasn't a carbon copy 
match from arena to arena because the 
audience differed from arena to arena 
and from night to night. And actu- 


ally, in some towns coming back to the 
towns from week to week. 

It's alost art to have the ability to be 
able to actually hear and listen to each 
audience and to sense whether what 
you're trying to accomplish in the ring 
is getting over or not. And then hav- 
ing the confidence to know that if it's 
not; and I'm not talking about “bor- 
ing, boring” chants which as you've 
said is a more modern-day phenom- 
enon; I'm talking about whether you 
can look at the eyes of the people and 
their body language and know that 
they're in tune with what you're doing 
or trying to do or not. If they're seeing 
what you're trying to do. And having 
the confidence to know that you can 
change directions and to do whatever 
needs to be done to fix things if they 
need it. To end up where you want to 
end up. 


It’s a lost art today and conceptional- 
ly, many of the modern-day wrestlers 
don't get it. Don't have it and have 
a blank stare and don't know what 
you're talking about because they nev- 
er experienced that tremendous high 
from being able to deliver to an audi- 
ence. 


WR: Was that something primarily 
instinctively innate in guys like you 
and Ray Stevens, or something you 
really had to learn and that the boys 
of today could learn? You guys back 
in the day would probably never do 
a “Randy Savage” which is now what 
I see so many of the kids today back- 
stage doing primarily talking over a 
match from start to finish; so that all 
your “spots” can get in there. There's 
no improvisational skills any more. 


Friend and foe of the “Four Horsemen” —Lex Lugar has a few words of advice for manager James J. Dillon. (Photo: Wrestling Revue Archives) 
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JJ: Exactly. The audiences are different 
today for sure. You know I can just close 
my eyes and see Johnny Valentine and 
Wahoo McDanial chopping the hell 
out of each other when the time was 
right, rather than having to go through 
spots 1 through 243 in a pre-discussed 
order. They improvised depending on 
the crowd, depending on where they 
were and what they were trying to ac- 
complish, if they were off-track or right 
on-track. And Valentine really didn't 
show a lot of light. He really laid them 
in there to make the people believe. 
And Valentine laying Wahoo over the 
rope and coming down with that fore- 
arm of his where the sweat would fly 
and a red welt would come across the 
body, and the Chief would fire back 
and hit his chops and the blood blis- 
ters would come up on John's chest. I 
don't Know how you could be a fan sit- 
ting in that audience and see that and 
not respond to it! 

They had the art of improvis- 
ing and never really had to plan out 
matches like the kids do today, other 
than knowing the finishes. That was it, 
and that’s where the art and storytell- 
ing came in and why it was so much 
more believable than matches that are 
heavily scripted and predictable. 


WR: I'm going to do some word asso- 
ciation here because you were in Vince 
Sr’s Capitol Sports, Bruno’s spinoff 
WWWF group, Sheik's, Amarillo's, 
Eddie Graham's promotion, Atlanta, 
Midatlantic, the Maritimes, WWF, 
NWA, WCW; and know so many of 
these boys. What thoughts come to 
mind when I bring up the name of be- 
loved jobber Spaceman Frank Hickey? 


JJ: Ah! I remember Frank Hickey from 
my days as a referee for Vince Sr. He 
was Bozo Brown at one time, but I re- 
member him as the Spaceman who 
loved wrestling and also had the same 
amount of love I had for wrestling but 
also for the circus. He had the flow- 
ing circus capes, and I don't remem- 
ber anyone ever saying anything bad 
about him. We all loved him. 


WR: What do you think of when I 
bring up the name of Sheik Eddie Far- 
hat? I ran his fan club in the ‘60s, but 
he was one of the sweetest guys and he 
and Joyce really ran Detroit as a great 


territory for many years after Burt 
Ruby sold out. 


JJ: There were few that had that ability 
as one of the greatest heels of all time. 
Skull Murphy was one. Karl Von Hess 
was another but the Sheik was some- 
one who didn't have the physical size 
of some of the monsters at that time 
like a Don Leo Jonathon or Killer Kow- 
alski and was small in comparison. 
But there was just something about 
him that would scare you to death. In 
my book, I talk very fondly about him 
coming into Vince Sr.'s New York terri- 
tory and wrestling Bruno... 


WR: And since the 1956 banning Sheik 
couldn’t work in MSG or New York, so 
it was their series at the old Boston 
Garden... 

JJ: Yes, that’s right. And what matches 
they had. That’s where I first met him, 
sitting in the dressing room where you 
pass time and get to know each other. 
I told him about my dream to become 
a wrestler, not a ref but that for what- 
ever the reason it never happened and 
Iremember him saying to me “Ihave a 
territory in Detroit and if you ever want 
to come out there, you could work for 
me.” And I remember pausing a few 
seconds, and it sunk into me and I said 
“What do you mean, come out there 
and actually get to wrestle?!” 

And he said “yes, if you want to 
work, you work man. You come and 
wrestle for me.” And a little time went 
by and I had a long holiday weekend 
came up and I called to remind him 
of that conversation and that I could 


drive in there and I won’t embarrass 
myself and will do a good job for you 
and he booked me! And a year went 
by and I took a 10 day break from work 
and called him again, and he booked 
me for the entire time. And instead 
of just working for his tv like the first 
time, this time I worked a whole bunch 
of house shows all down through To- 
ledo and Dayton, Ohio and Cincinnatti 
and it was a great time when Bobo 
Brazil was there, Killer Karl Kox, Mark 
Lewin, Mighty Igor, Pedro Godoy. 

Italk about being married to Pedro 
for nearly all that time in my book. He 
really helped me in every department 
possible as a wrestler and took me un- 
der his wing and I'll always be grate- 
ful. Even though I'd learned to wrestle 
primarily in the ring as a referee; I'd 
had judo high school experience and 
I'd wrestled as an amateur in college; 
but I never really had any training by 
a professional (wrestler) and I'd never 
even bodyslamed anyone to this point! 
And I remember picking up Pedro to 
bodyslam him for the first time and al- 
most dropped him really wrong on his 
head and shoulder. And I remember 
thinking this man puts his body in my 
hands and I abused it and he's going 
to kill me! 

We got back to the dressing room 
but his reaction was 180 degrees dif- 
ferent from what I'd anticipated. And 
because the respect factor I showed 
him, he said “Kid, come here. This is 
the proper way to do it.” I remember 
in the privacy of the dressing room 5-6 
times, was where he had me do it to 
where I could finally got the concept of + 
how to pick his body up and keep that 
center of balance to best control him 
and the next night the very first move 
of the match was a body slam he called 
or. I bodyslammed him, he told me 
I did it right and it gave me a whole 
world of confidence. And I really talk 
about that in my book and I have very 
fond memories of Pedro because of 
the help that he gave me and the pa- 
tience he showed me. He's not with 
us anymore, but I finally got ahold of 
his widow and told her how much he 
meant to me. 


WR: How did you do your book? 

JJ: With hours and hours of taped con- 
versations. A lot of my career in even 
greater depth. And last year I finally 
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made a Gulf Coast Reunion in Mobile, 
Alabama that you've been to. I think 
you drove Ray Stevens and his wife 
there to his very last one. I've known 
one of the organizers Bill Bowman who 
was a great wrestler and his wife for 
many years. And they told me what a 
wonderful time it was and how much 
I was missing by not going. Once I 
went, I was hooked last year. I’ve had 
a lot of personal things in my life up 
to then and it wasn't easy to get away; 
but I had the time of my life. I met a lot 
of old friends, the Kozaks from my old 
days in Amarillo; Exotic Adrian Street 
and his wife Linda or now she's his 
wife finally; Scandor Akbar, Frankie 
Kane who i'd never met but heard so 
much about when he was the Great 
Mephisto in Florida and California. It 
was so great meeting him. 


WR: He said he helped Ray Stevens 
wife Teresa (who was a lady wrestler 
herself) break Ray in as both a wrestler 
and a boxer. Taught him all his fighting 
skills. 


JJ: That's right. Frankie is something 
else. I metso many others. Pepper Mar- 
tin —never met him before from Holly- 
wood. And someone who I first met in 
1968 and had a great fondness for in 
some of the territories we worked to- 
gether in-Big Cat Ernie Ladd. I know 
Ernie has some serious health issues 
and you told me he was very well re- 
ceived at last year's Cauliflower Alley 
Club in Las Vegas. It was really great to 
see him. I remember sitting at a table 
over in the corner with Destroyer and 
his wife Wilma and Bob Roop and his 
lovely wife, and Ernie Ladd there--and 
it was like being a kid of the late ‘5’s 
sitting there taking in the conversa- 
tions putting those legends together. 
Great stories told, and their philoso- 
phies on life. And Percy Pringle was 
there who I knew before his WWF Paul 
Bearer days and he's a real historian of 
the business. 


WR: I dragged Mil Mascaras over to 
pose with Ernie Ladd at CAC year 
and they just hugged since they hadn't 
seen each other in some 25 years. They 
really got emotional as they’d main- 
evented all over the world. 


JJ: I'm definately going to CAC. I can’t 


give you a reason why I've never been 
before like with the gulf coast reunion, 
but I'm certainly proud of my life and 
what I accomplished in the wrestling 
business and want to continue to be 
part of that and that means going to 
as many reunions as I can. There's 
no greater feelling of the warmth and 
comraderie of being with your peers 
and the genuine emotion that goes 
back and forth. I regret I hadn't gone 
before but I Know I'll have a blast next 
year. 


WR: During your travels for the Sheik 
thru Ohio and Michigan; did you ever 
work for Pedro Martinez? He pro- 


moted in Buffalo but also with Johnny 
Powers in many parts of Ohio and they 
had some working agreement with 
Sheik on talent. 


Manager JJ Dillon has a laugh with Nicoli 
Volkoff in the dressing room. 


JJ: No, I saw Pedro from a distance and 
his son Ronnie. Philadelphia was about 
30 miles from where I was born and 
raised. And there was a period of time, 
and I don't know the circumstances, 
there was a time when Pedro promot- 
ed Philadelphia and there were two 
promoters running the town simulta- 
neously running major events which 
was something. I remember seeing 
Angelo Poffo, the Gallagher Brothers, 
Broncho Lubitch, Martino Angelo, a 
lot of wrestlers that worked that Buf- 
falo territory that came into Philly only 
because that promoting situation with 
Pedro was taking place. I knew who he 


was but never worked for Pedro Mar- 
tinez though. 


WR: Bruno had reassured Vince Sr 
from 1975-on over many late night 
calls that if Eddie Einhorn had Pedro 
booking the IWA; it would fail despite 
all the incredible talent and outlaw 
promoters getting together. 


JJ: In 1975 I was in Florida and the 
next year I went back to Amarillo so I 
missed the IWA. When Vince Jr. first 
took over, there was an interpromo- 
tional event I remember attending up 
in Newark. Eddie Graham and Bill 
Watts were there, Jerry Jarrett, Jimmy 
Crockett were there. And even Verne 
Gagne was there and the battle lines 
were being drawn against WWF and 
everybody realized that Vince was a 
real threat that could no longer be ig- 
nored. And they were going to pool 
their resources and talent... 


WR: That was “Pro Wrestling Ameri- 
ca” and they had in some of the cities 
both AWA and NWA champions de- 
fend their titles on the same card. 


JJ: That’s right. What an event that 
night but I remember walking away 
with the memory that lingers years 
later that it was a ship without a legiti- 
mate captain in charge that everyone 
could agree would run it. Every pro- 
moter that was there thought that they 
were better than the next guy, and I 
think that's what Vince counted on be- 
cause the could never truly unite their 
forces. And it was divide and conguer 
for Vince. They just couldn't get it to- 
gether to combat what Vince was try- 
ing to do. 


WR: Eddie Einhorn put up some of the 
money for that. Verne Gagne got him 
involved in Pro Wrestling America. So 
after the IWA, he got involved with this 
but this time it was with traditional 
promotions like NWA and AWA, etc. 


JJ: Yes, I met Eddie a couple times, and 
he's a brilliant man. First time I didn't 
know who he was but he knew who I 
was (laughs) and when I found out, I 
was very flattered because he's a major 
businessman who loves wrestling. And 
you know I'm a huge baseball fan. 
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WR: Where did your love of baseball 
come from? For a time in WWF with 
the behind the scenes guys such as 
yourself, the Hebners, Dennis Brent, 
etc- — you guys were amongst the 
countries' biggest baseball collectors 
and historians? 


JJ: I guess it was as a kid right about 
the time I found wrestling I also found 
baseball. In Trenton, New Jersey where 
I was born we were in the middle we 
could get the tv signal from Philadel- 
phia with their Athletics and their 
wrestling; and in NY you had three 
teams to watch in the Yankees, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and NY Giants. 
And it was the era of Mickey Mantle 
in centerfield for the Yankees, Willie 
Mays with the Giants and Duke Sny- 
der with the Dodgers. 

For whatever reason, I fell in love 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers and I used 
to watch Happy Felton and down in 
the bullpen they'd have kids my age 
learning the fundamentals of baseball; 
the major league players, and I used 
to fantasize wouldn't it be great to be 
with the NY Dodgers. And I went to 
a game at the old Ebbets field stadium 
that was later torn down, the Dodgers 
moved with Walter O'Malley to Los 
Angeles and we had no cable tv so I'd 
get the paper first thing in the morning 
to see the Dodgers results. 

I lost interest in baseball because I lost 
interest in my beloved Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers once they moved. And I absolutely 
hated the Yankees so wrestling took 
center stage for me. In all the years I 
was wrestling, most of baseball was 
played at night and I missed a lot of 
games I'd love to see it. 

Once I retired from the ring and 
actually got to watch games again, my 
interest was rekindled. I got to know or 
meet George Steinbrenner I should say, 
and later I lived in Connecticut work- 
ing for Vince Jr. so I finally became a 
Yankees fan. I could never relate to the 
NY Mets and I know a lot of diehard 
old Brooklyn Dodgers fans would ab- 
hor that I finally could become a Yan- 
kees fan, but that’s what happened. 
And they're my team now that I enjoy 
watching. 
remember when I went to base- 
ball training camp and got to see Stan 
“the Man” Musial and Duke Snider of 
the Dodgers, Sandy Koufax; all my 


childhood legends. And then in 1995, I 
did the Dodgers Fantasy Camp in Vero 
Beach, Florida before the regular sea- 
son. And with Duke Snider there, my 
childhood idol, actually giving me tips 
in the batting cage. That was a tremen- 
dous experience for me. While I was 
there, I was introduced to a guy who 
worked for over 25 years in the Dodg- 
er clubhouse, Jerry Turner, who was a 
tremendous guy. And probably one of 
he biggest wrestling fans ever and his 
all-time favorite was the Sensational, 
Intelligent Destroyer. I hooked him 


up with Dick who signed a mask for 
him, and they became great friends. 
When I'd go out to L.A., I'd go out 
here and visit with Jerry and he'd take 
me into the locker rooms for the Dodg- 
ers and in San Diego when Tony Guinn 
was there. I'm fascinated and in awe of 


baseball players or basketball major 
names like Charles Barkely that are 
huge wrestling fans, Ric Flair fans. 

I got a chance to meet a lot of the base- 
ball greats, and Ted Williams was 
something else. I still get choked up 
remembering him on the cart at the 
All Star game just before he died. And 
seeing all the young players break 
from formation to surround him and 
shower him with love in an unscripted 
moment. One of the most emotional 
things I’ve ever seen, And Mickey 
Mantle--the top top legends like in 
wrestling sometimes come and go. 

I remember when I was still reffing 
and hung around the house of Buddy 
“Killer” Austin when he had a broken 
leg and was resting and out for awhile. 


Billy Darnell was part of his circle of 
friends, Johnny Valentine, Bobby Da- 
vis, Johnny Barend, and Diamond Jack 
who was Buddy's wife's brother and a 
manager. 


WR: Were you in the Carolinas when 
Buddy Rogers came in to do the thing 
with Flair? 

JJ: Sadly, no I wasn’t. Iwas somewhere 
else. But that’s something that sets my 
book aside from everyone else’s is the 
places that I traveled and the people 
hat I met, the fact that I first worked 
or VInce Sr. and then came to work for 
his son two years after Wrestlemania 3 
at the Wrestlemania at Atlantic City 
but still was when business was at it's 
peak. And on thru the steroid trial and 
he things that went down after that 
or the last 5 years. 

I was working for Crockett promo- 
ions when WCW was first formed and 
hen Jim Herd came in and I was there 
or about 6 weeks. Then went to work 
or Vince Jr. and came back to WCW 
well after Herd was gone. So it’s like 
I have a very unique perspective of 
having rubbed elbows with some of 
hese people of the modern history of 
wrestling and have done so from the 
inside. 


WR: Boy was Jim Herd a piece of work. 
I thought he’d done some things with 
Crockett before taking over WCW for 
Ted Turner; but he had no knowledge 
or respect for it. A major failure, then 
he was replaced by a succession of 
WCW people. I'd heard later on Herd 
moved back to St. Louis to work for an 
ice cream company and Jim Crockett Jr 
did the same in Dallas somewhere. 


JJ: Yes, Jimmy Crockett was in Dallas 
with his wife who was always really 
a sharp gal doing radio advertising 
and the last I'd heard she had moved 
up to management with a religious 
radio station in Dallas and Jimmy just 
bounces around doing several things. 
Jim Crockett Sr was really a great man 
before him. 


WR: Around ‘77 or 1978, the Funks 
sold their Amarillo, Texas territory out 
of the blue to Murdoch and Blackjack 
Mulligan. You were there then, what 
were your thoughts on why they did 
this? 
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JJ: Well Mike, that’s almost an entire 
chapter in my book. But when they 
first saw the WTBS Superstation cable 
channel of Ted Turner carrying wres- 
tling nationally; they knew it would 
soon be over for the territories and got 
out of it. It was quite a shock at the 
time, but they had a lot of foresight 
and knew what might be coming to 
wipe out the traditional territories. 


WR: Tell us a little more about the 
book. 
JJ: It’s my life story, hardbound with a 
lot of personal and family photos and 
I'm very proud of it. Again, I think any 
older fans will enjoy it and newer fans 
will probably want to read my take 
on the behind the scenes at WWE and 
WCW and what I think of the business 
today, booking, the McMahon family 
and more. All the places in my trav- 
els and who I worked for and with and 
who I rubbed elbows with. From Kola 
Kwarian who managed Argentina 
Apollo to Vince McMahon Sr. and Jr. 
on to the Funks, Crocketts, Ted Turner 
and my thoughts from the ‘50s to the 
present. And all the other players in 
between. 
I think interesting reading for a 
more modern-day fan would be to find 
out how the old American territories 
were run, how we felt when we finally 
got prestigious tours of Japan for Baba 
or Inoki or Strong Kobayashi’s group 
(IWE), it’s really a human interest sto- 
ry about a kid of 14 years of age who 
fell in love with wrestling and decided 
this was going to be his life. 
How I traveled that long, hard 
journey to finally get into the wres- 
tling business. The different obstacles 
I had to overcome, the friendships I 
forged, my personal life and thoughts 
that no one has been aware of before; I 
was married and divorced three times, 
I had a child by my firs! marriage, a 
daughter Pam, and three children by 
my last marriage. I have some young 
kids that are helping keep me young. 
So I think it’s a great human interest 


story. 


WR: Well, you definately have a his- 
tory in the business and everyone 
around the world will want to read it. 
Unlike say a Goldberg who released his 
autobiography after what — 14 months 
in the business? No disrespect against 


Bill who's a great guy but “mon. Many 
historians don't think someone with so 
little history should be writing a book. 
You, on the other hand, or a Flair; that's 
a natural. Your book is reguired read- 
ing. Wrestlers too should be reading it 
everywhere. 


WR: Back to your time in WWF/Titan; 
were you primarily working behind 
the scenes in creative? 


JJ: I was Vice President of Talent Rela- 
tions, eventually I took over Pat's (Pat- 
terson's) title. But you're right Mike. I 
was brought in to work on the creative 


team. 


= | ._ 5 
Dillon os. Don Diamond. (WR Archioes) 


Tully Blanchard and Arn Ander- 
son left the NWA and were brought 
into WWF as the Brainbusters. And 
right about the time that Jimmy 
Crockett was closing out to Ted Turner 
who wanted to keep the NWA as his 
programming. I.got a call out of the 
blue from Tully Blanchard who said 
that all the creative, all the booking 
was being done at the time by Vince Jr. 
and Pat Patterson and they were just 
spread too thin and needed help. Terry 
Garvin, who I worked with in Kansas 
City and Amarillo, had also mentioned 
my name to them or my name had got- 
ten mentioned somewhere since I'd 
done it before in the Amarillo territory. 
Terry had been wonderful mention- 
ing my high work ethic, and Tully told 


me “I don't Know if you're still happy 
there with what you're doing but if 
you call, I Know they'd be delighted to 
hear from you.” 
So I did and they were ecstatic. I'd met 
Pat Patterson one time when he came 
through Kansas City, but I really didn't 
know him at all. And it ended up me 
coming to New York for a trip that had 
already been planned anyway. I was 
just going to go shopping but Vince 
sent a car to take me to his house and I 
came aboard with creative and then it 
was basically a talent (wrestler) man- 
agement position and I got into the lo- 
gistics of overseeing talent travel and 
talent appearances and I did the cre- 
ative for awhile and then transitioned 
to the talent management part after 
phasing out the creative part the last 
few years 

It was a fascinating experience be- 
ing in the upper WWF level and there 
were some highs and lows. I had is- 
sues with Vince McMahon but I also 
recognize that I learned an awful lot 
there too. 

Dave Meltzer said about my book 
that it's the first time someone's put 
into words what it was like to work 
with Vince McMahon or something 
like that. I don't want to put words 
into his mouth. But I think that's what 
makes my book unigue. because most 
of the people in his inner circle kept 
guiet, hoping someday that the phone 
would ring and they might be back. 

Nobody's ever talked about the 
experience of working with Vince pro 
and con; and of course I have and I 
hope it's fascinating reading. I think 
I was as objective as possible, I talk 
about Vince's strengths and the good 
things he's accomplished. And where 
I'm critical of him, I explain why I'm 
critical. I also take a hard look at my- 
self and try to be honest. If you're go- 
ing to do a project like this, you have 
a responsibility to look into the mirror 
and to talk honestly about your own 
personal strengths and weaknesses 
too. I did try to talk about the areas 
where I fell short too. 


WR: Tell us more about being part of 
creative and behind the booking scene 
with the Funks in Amarillo in the mid- 
70s which was your first booking expe- 
rience, well before WWF. 
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Jim Dillon has arm hold on Gene Anderson as Art Nielson looks on. (Photo by Gene Gordon, from 


JJ: Those were the first booking meet- 
ings I attended-with the Funks in 
Amarillo. And from then on, I was 
always fascinated by that side of the 
business. I remember thinking when 
their wrestling days were over, what a 
great thing it would be to carry on the 
tradition their legendary father; Dory 
Sr had promoted as the Amarillo ter- 
ritory. 

I remember Jerry Kozak was one of 
the Funk promoters in Amarillo and he 
owned the town and what a storybook 


Good times shared by J.J. Dillon and Les 
Thatcher. (Photo by Gene Gordon - Wrestling 
Revue Archives.) 


area it was for me. But when the Funks 
sold out of nowhere, I remember being 
very confused and sitting down with 
Terry and saying “Terry, I don’t under- 
stand. You're where a lot of us would 
like to be owning a great territory, stay 
in the business and make a living. 
And one of the things that always im- 
pressed me about Terry once you ge 
past the character of Terry Funk and 
really get him to talk seriously is tha 
Terry's always had a great Knowledge 
of the business and where it's heading 
in the future. A great perspective on 
the business and what's going on at al 
times and the direction it's going to. 
And he saw the beginning impact o 
cable television and that things were 
going to be changing greatly. And the 
old territory days would someday be 
over. The “thiefdoms” and rigid terri- 
tory boundaries of each king or pro- 
moter that were protected, weren't go- 
ing to be protected anymore. We could 
already see it when we were working 
so hard in Amarillo with the talent we 
had, but then our fans would watch 
Georgia Championship Wrestling on 
WTBS cable and ask “When is Dusty 
Rhodes coming in? When is Tommy 
Rich coming in?” When are we going 
to see Ole Anderson?” 

Terry Knew it would be a supply 


and demand thing — they weren't able 
to see the big stars on national cable 
at their local territories' arena. These 
became the people they wanted to see 
and Terry recognized that. And he 
knew after the gas embargo and strike 
that gas wouldn't always be 23 cents a 
gallon for his guys to drive from city to 
city. And that soon you'd no longer be 
able to afford to do the drives or have 
the deals at the hotels we had. For ex- 
ample driving into El Paso and stay in 
a Holiday Inn at like midnight but he 
wouldn’t officially check us in on the 
record until the next day so we'd save 
a few dollars; so we were staying two 
nights for the price of one. These were 
the deals that the boys, the promoters 
always set up so you could afford to do 
all these shows. That you had to do to 
survive in the business. 

Terry saw and knew the economics 
of how things were going to be was go- 
ing to drastically change and become 
cost-prohibitive. And Terry was one 
of the first to see it and knew it wasn’t 
always going to be like it was. So he 
and Dory got out. And it took me a 
while to understand it and it was sad 
but it proved to be a very smart move 
for them. But I certainly understand it 
now. Absolutely it was smart while 
the others kept holding on, seeing their 
business decline until it was 1983, 1984 
and 1985. 


WR: I think just the chapter on Ama- 
rillo and the Funks alone will be worth 
reading. I can't wait to see your book. 


JJ: Well thank you Mike. There's a lot of 
other chapters and I Know you'll enjoy 
the ones discussing my time with the 
Sheik, the McMahons, Pat Patterson, 
Florida, Midatlantic, the NWA years, 
WCW and Ted Turner and everything 
that went on in between. 


Readers are 
invited to order 
J.J. Dillon's book 
“WRESTLERS 
ARE LIKE 
SEAGULLS” 
online at: 
www. 
crowbarpress. 
com 
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The Jim Lancaster Story: Career 


expands as life on the road ends 


For most wrestlers, coming in off 
the road is a signal they have been de- 
feated by the wrestling business. I was 
fortunate to continue the last 15 years 
of my career as a promoter and week- 
end warrior. 

After spending 1976 in the south, 
I came to the realization I lacked the 
refined skills to make it to the top of 
the business. I noticed long time pro 
wrestlers clinging to their career with- 
out a graceful end. Former main event 
workers now losing opening matches, 
driving the ring truck and being yes 
men for notorious promoters. 

It became guite clear that with no 
medical insurance, and retirement sav- 
ings plans being out of the guestion be- 
cause of low payoffs, the business re- 
ally held no future. It was time to stop 
making this a life goal and enjoy it as 
a part timer. 

In 1977, my wife wanted to settle 
down close to her home town of Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. As we did that, I pursued 
a long ambition to become a journalist. 
Having no formal education, I sought 
my goal. I soon found out the business 
of small town newspapers was the 
same as wrestling. 

I got my first job of writing high 
school basketball games on weekends. 
Known as a “stringer”, a phrase used 
for part time writers, I spent about five 
hours in drive time, game time and 
typing time on the event. I got $15 and 
made to feel special about that. Just like 
wrestling though, I was in the business 
and not one body slam in the effort. 

A second opportunity opened 
when they needed someone to sell 
newspaper subscriptions door-to-door. 
I agreed provided I got more writing 
opportunities. I got $5 for every new 
subscription. 

Before long the biggest opportu- 
nity occurred. The sports editor had 
a nervous breakdown, a sign I should 
have picked up on. I think the publish- 


by Jim Lancaster 


er said to himself, the next person who 
walks through the door and can stand 
erect, gets the job. Guess who it was! 

That was the beginning that soon 
led to other writing positions. I talked 
an editor at a paper in St. Marys to al- 
low me to pen an opinion column that 
took serious and light hearted looks at 
life. My column was the most popular 
item in the paper and I earned a writ- 
ing award for it from the United Press 
International. 

I'm still a journalist and have gar- 
nered two more writing awards from 
The Associated Press and Ohio Profes- 
sional Writer's Society. But it was in St. 
Marys that my home promotion was 
born. 

I had interviewed a school teacher 
about a project he was instructing his 
students on. He spoke of them need- 
ing fundraisers for trips they wanted 
to make. A deal was made and I was to 
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Rick and Jim Lancaster with the legendary Bobo Brazil. 


provide him a professional wrestling 
card in November of 1981. 

I had been working for Dick the 
Bruiser in Indianapolis and made a 
few shots for Sheik Farhat since I guit 
the road. I was also starting to make 
connections with local small promo- 
tions and working some of the shows. 

I called upon my old Klein's Gym 
roommate, Greg Lake. I talked him 
into gathering some red, white and 
blue gear along with a new mask and 
tabbed him The Patriot. He won the 
Midwest Heavyweight Championship 
on Oct. 31, 1981, in a fictional tourna- 
ment in Youngstown, Ohio. He defeat- 
ed Killer Brooks in the mythical finals. 
Way to go, Greg! 

I established the name Midwest 
Championship Wrestling and listed a 
Battle Royal as the main event. That’s 
a good way to need fewer guys as | 
didn’t know who would show up or 
not. I used a picture out of a national 
wrestling magazine of a royal from 
Los Angeles that had all the top guys 
in that territory in the picture. 

I recruited Bobby Colt from Day- 
ton to work as the German bald-head- 
ed villain, Hans Mueller. A masked tag 
team called The Convicts was the first 
heel team. They needed someone to 
work against and that’s where I made 
a friendship decision that I have yet to 
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regret. 

Rick O'Toole had started at Klein's 
Gym around 1970 and we had stayed 
in contact during all the time after I left 
Detroit. I didn’t take long before The 
Lancaster Brothers, Big Jim and Rick, 
were born. I regret that I never put 
the Midwest Tag Team Championship 
on us, but we soon had a lot of good 
workers for the tag team spots. 

Early in 1982, I began running 
shows in Lima, Ohio, and soon met the 
future stars of MCW. Sitting in the au- 
dience those nights watching the likes 
of Flying Fred Curry, Hangman Jim 
Grabmire, Jerry Graham Jr., the not-so 
Great Wojo, and The Black Saints (Gil- 
bert Guerrero and Blackie Guzman) 
rom Indianapolis, were Al Snow, Carl 
Ben Patrick and the late Koco Lewis. 
They talked with me backstage 
and wrote letters looking for a place 
o break in. Snow was the most persis- 
ent, which I think has paid off well for 
him. I didn't have a facility and wasn't 
looking for trainees at the time. I put 
Snow off so long, he and Lewis (his 
best friend at the time), when to the 
Gene and Ole Anderson Beat Down 
Camp in Charlotte. 

Once they returned, Snow con- 
acted me again. I tried to connect him 
with veteran, Fabulous Kangaroo Al 
Costello, in Detroit. Finally, I told him 
if he got several other guys and found 
a place to work out, he had a deal. He 
did just that. 

Snow had recruited Lewis, Pat- 
rick and Billy Joe Smith to be the first 
MCW class. Only Patrick was working 
at the time, and the rest couldn’t afford 
a phone call between. What happened 
next could be the reason I wasn't cut 
out for wrestling. 

I noticed the drive that Snow had. 
Knowing that he had been ripped off 
by The Andersons and now living in 
poverty, he didn't have anything to 
steal even if I had wanted to. I charged 
them $10 each for a two hour workout. 
Snow made me earn every penny and 
wanted to stay longer. 

That summer, the guys got their 
first real taste of a professional match. 
Well, sort of. 

Grabmire had partnered with 
Bruiser and was running WWA shows 
in Springfield, Ohio. They had booked 
a Battle Royal and need bodies, so off 
they went. Snow was the first one to 
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be sent flying at about the 90-second 
mark. A star was born. 

By this time, I was networked with 
local promoters in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. I did what promoters do; I 
embellished their skills, talents and ex- 
perience. It worked and the bookings 
started to turn up. Everyone got day 
jobs and yearned for bookings. 

I got us booked on St. Louis TV 
through Pat O'Connor. I have a tape 
of me working with Snow in a single 
match and Lewis in a tag match. I was 
being looked at a possible pairing with 
Crusher Blackwell. 

Soon, I got us booked on Minne- 
apolis TV for Verne Gagne. The guys 
got guzzled by the stars, but Verne was 
taking a look at me as a possible broth- 
er for Blackwell. I put over Hulk Ho- 
gan in a single match then Greg Gagne 
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and Jim Brunzell in a tag match. I was 
asked to take slams and back drops. 
All that went well. 

I received a phone call from Black- 
well saying Verne had pulled the sec- 
ond fall of the tag match where I got 
pinned from the TV tape. He was ex- 
cited as he said that was something 
Gagne never did, so only the fans in the 
studio Knew of that second fall. Black- 
well spoke about me being part of an 
angle between him and Jerry Lawler in 
Memphis. 

We had a St. Louis TV taping com- 
ing up in about 10 days and we would 
talk in more detail then after he fin- 
ished talking with Gagne. By the time, 
we got to St. Louis; the WWF had fired 
Ken Patera because of drugs. The gim- 
mick of pairing Blackwell and Patera 
as The Sheiks in the AWA was born. 


I soon contacted J.J. Dillon who 
was booking for the NWA trips through 
Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia, 
off of the old Georgia Championship 
Wrestling TV show. I got booked on a 
lot of cards and was soon getting Snow 
and others booked. Pulling in any- 
where from $250 to $300 a show was 
looking good. 

I began booking more of my own 
shows and was getting frequent calls 
from Dillon. Vince McMahon had by 
this time gone national and created 
a media stir about professional wres- 
tling. I don’t like the product Vince is 
putting out today, but during the mid 
to late 1980s, he made it good for all 
of us. 

In 1985, I was able to quit my writ- 
ing job and started promoting full time. 
Snow had a series of partners, most 
notably, Mickey Doyle. Patrick had 
teamed with another trainee, Larry 
Wilson, to become The Flying Tigers. 
This became a staple tag team match 
on the card and where I think Snow 
really self-taught himself the business. 
This is what got him to the position 
he's in today, not what I showed him. 

During this time, I began booking 
Bobo Brazil. Past his prime in the ring, 
Bobo was the greatest ambassador for 
the business. He was name recognition 
and I never asked him to carry the en- 
tire card. He liked that aspect and nev- 
er missed a booking. I still miss him. 

Bob Harmon worked as Beauti- 
ful Bobby of his old WWF days dur- 
ing that time as did Mighty Igor, Luis 
Martinez, Crusher Ricky Cortez, Psy- 
cho Sam Cody and Roger Ruffin. Guys 
agreeing to work for me but didn't 
show were David Sammartino and 
Spike Huber. I got a call from Crusher 
Verdu, but we could really reach any 
agreements. 

After returning to the newspaper 
world and my daughter growing old- 
er, my friend and partner, Rick, had a 
heart attack. Even as his ailments con- 
tinued, he wanted back in the ring one 
more time. I was losing interest, and 
my trainees were now on their own 
path. While my injuries weren't seri- 
ous, they were numerous. It was time 
o call it guits. 

I had started in the business on 
Aug. 5, 1972, on live TV in Pittsburgh 
against Jim Grabmire. After 20 years in 
he business, Rick and I had our retire- 


ment match on Aug. 9, 1992, in Jackson 
Center, Ohio. Neither one of us have 
returned to the ring, a true retirement. 

Over the past couple of years, 
I have returned to promoting for 
non-profit groups, but the shows are 
sparse. I took the opportunity to cre- 
ate the MCW Hall of Fame, more for 
myself than others, I think. However I 
discovered fans have a real interest in 
the past even for those of us who never 
became a star. 

In November of 1993, I experienced 
what many wrestlers wait so long for, 
I found Jesus Christ. It explained a lot 
of things about my past. It was nice to 
learn that mercy and forgiveness are 
the true strengths of man. 

I stay in contact with Snow and 
the others, mainly through e-mail. 
We have had reunion dinners before 
my shows and they have been heart- 
warming. While not as active as I once 
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was, I hope to keep the shows and the 
reunion dinners going as a way to re- 
member the past. 

I pray you are well this day. God 
bless you all. 
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The Mid-Atlantic Heavyweight 
Championship was one of the great 
regional territory titles in the 1970s 
and 80s. Some of the greatest names in 
wrestling history held that belt includ- 
ing Johnny Valentine, Paul Jones, Wa- 
hoo McDaniel, Ric Flair, Roddy Piper, 
Ricky Steamboat, Jack and Jerry Bris- 
co, and Dory Funk, Jr, among many 
others. 

The title’s roots fall within a four 
year period from 1970-1973, the life of 
the Eastern Heavyweight Champion- 
ship. While Crockett Promotions had 
featured a Southern Heavyweight title 
during the 50s and 60s, the Eastern ti- 
tle was a more focused effort to push a 
unigue singles championship in what 
had traditionally been a tag-team ori- 
ented territory. 

In October of 1970, it was an- 
nounced on Crockett Promotions tele- 
vision shows that the Missouri Maul- 
er Larry Hamilton had defeated Pat 
O'Conner in New York for the Eastern 
States Heavyweight Championship. 
This was a fictitious title change, as 
was occasionally done when establish- 
ing a new title in a territory. Newspa- 


per clippings for Mauler's early East- 
ern title defenses also mentioned him 
aking the title from O’Conner. 

As early as September 1972, Jim 
Crockett began to establish the brand 
“Mid-Atlantic _ ChampionshipWres- 
ling”, although for nearly a year, it 
appeared only sporadically in news- 
paper ads and on event posters. The 
final transition took place in the final 
guarter of 1973, when the Mid-Atlantic 
itles were established and new belts 
presented. 

The Mid-Atlantic Heavyweight 
itle evolved from the Eastern Heavy- 
weight Championship on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1973. It was on that night in 
Greensboro when reigning Eastern 
Heavyweight Champion Jerry Brisco 
was presented with the new Mid-At- 
antic championship belt, and the East- 
ern Title was officially retired. 

Carroll Hall of WrestlingMemo- 
ries.com, a long time fan of Mid-At- 
antic wrestling, was in Greensboro 
hat night. “Jerry wasn’t defending 
he Eastern title that night,” Hall told 
us. “He was teaming with Cowboy 
Bill Watts against Brute Bernard and 


Jay York. But after ring announcer 
(and WGHP High Point NC television 


Jerry Brisco 
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broadcaster) Charlie Harville had fin- 
ished making several announcements 
about changes in that night’s card, he 
called Jerry Brisco out to the ring. They 
announced the change of the name of 
the title, and I don’t remember exactly 
how many people were in the ring, but 
I believe it was Jim Crockett, Jr. who 
handed him the new belt.” 

Brisco’s last Eastern title defense 
in Greensboro took place the month 
before, August 9th, against Gene An- 
derson. His first defense of the new 
Mid-Atlantic title in Greensboro was 
Thanksgiving night, November 22, 
1973 against Terry Funk. (Jerry's older 
brother Jack defended the NWA World 
title against Terry’s older brother Dory 
on the same card.) 

It took a couple of months for Jim 
Crockett’s many local promoters to all 
syne up with the name change. Some 
newspaper ads and event posters still 
continued to promote matches as East- 
ern Heavyweight title matches, even 
into November. 

History isn’t clear about what hap- 
pened to that Mid-Atlantic title belt 
presented to Jerry Brisco in September 
of 1973. Jerry Brisco and Johnny Va 
entine were the only two men to wear 
it. At some point between 3/9/75 and 
6/30/75, Valentine began wearing the 


Johnny Valentine 


Jerry Brisco tosses Johnny Valentine across the ring in one of their many battles. (Photos from the 


Wrestling Revue Archives) 


old Eastern Heavyweight belt again, 
although he was still recognized as 
Mid-Atlantic champion. The Mid-At- 
lantic belt that had originally first been 
presented to Jerry Brisco simply dis- 
appeared. Perhaps it was stolen. But 
Valentine and successive Mid-Atlantic 
Champions in 1975 and 1976, which in- 
cluded Wahoo McDaniel and Ric Flair, 
also wore the old Eastern title belt and 
were recognized as the Mid-Atlantic 
Champion. 

In early 1977, a new Mid-Atlantic 
title belt was finally ordered to replace 
the first Mid-Atlantic belt that was lost. 
Wahoo McDaniel was the first to wear 
it. This is this belt that is most closely 
associated with the title, as 18 wrestlers 
over 9 years carried it to the ring. It was 
last worn by Buzz Tyler in 1985. Tyler 
left the promotion while still champion 
and took that belt with him. A new belt 
was ordered and Krusher Khrushchev 
defeated Sam Houston on Thanksgiv- 
ing night at Starrcade ‘85 to determine 
a new champion. He was presented 
with the third and what would be the 
final version of the belt. 

The title was vacated by Ron 
Garvin on December 26, 1986, after 
Garvin and partner Barry Windham 
won the U.S. tag titles weeks earlier. 
Promoter Jim Crockett Jr. announced 


that a tournament would be held for 
the vacant title, but no such tourna- 
ment was ever held, and the title was 
never mentioned again. 

It was the last in a series of sad 
events. Earlier that year, the television 
show that bore the name “Mid-Atlantic 
Championship Wrestling” was re-titles 
“NWA Pro Wrestling”. Almost without 
notice at the time, with the Mid-At- 
lantic title and belt bearing that name 
being dropped by the promotion, the 
great era known as Mid-Atlantic Wres- 
tling had quietly come to an end. 

RK KKK 

The men who held the Eastern 
Heavyweight Championship (also rec- 
ognized as former Mid-Atlantic Cham- 
pions): Pat O'Conner, Missouri Mauler, 
Danny Miller, Rip Hawk, Jack Brisco, 
Ole Anderson, and Jerry Brisco. 

The men who held the Mid-Atlan- 
ic Heavyweight Championship: Jerry 
Brisco, Johnny Valentine, Paul Jones, 
Wahoo McDaniel, Ric Flair, Greg Val- 
entine, Ken Patera, Tony Atlas, Jim 
Brunzell, Ray Stevens, The Iron Sheik, 
Ricky Steamboat, Ivan Koloff, Roddy 
Piper, Jack Brisco, Dory Funk Jr., Rufus 
R. Jones, Dick Slater, Angelo Mosca, 
r, Ron Bass, Buzz Tyler, Khrusher 
Khrushchev, Sam Houston, Black Bart, 
Ron Garvin 
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Straight from the heart, Bang Your 
Head: The Real Story of the Missing Link, 
details Dewey Robertson’s story from 
the very beginning — growing up in 
the wrestling mecca of Hamilton, ON; 
becoming one of the stalwarts of Toron- 
to’s Maple Leaf Wrestling promotion; 
moving to the southern United States 
and becoming one of wrestling’s most 
popular “goons”; losing his career and 
abusing alcohol and drugs; becom- 
ing destitute and homeless for nearly 
a year; returning to Canada to begin 
a long road to recovery; and finally 
emerging, victorious upon his return 
to the ring. The tremendous response 
showed that interest in the Link was as 
strong as ever. 

Wrestling Revue is pleased to pres- 
ent one chapter from this fascinating 
look at one of wrestling’s favorite char- 
acters. 

The book is available directly from 
the publisher: ecwpress.com - or at 
leading bookstores worldwide. 


In 1978, the Toronto office got into 
financial trouble and the territory was 
slumping again. The AWA tried com- 
ing in for a while to bring it up, but that 
didn’t work, then Frank Tunney and 
Jim Crockett got together. Jim was run- 
ning NWA Mid-Atlantic Champion- 
ship Wrestling out of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and that territory was doing 
very well, so Frank ended up selling 
a chunk of Maple Leaf to Jim Crock- 
ett. Another piece went to his booker, 
Hamilton’s George Scott. Frank stayed 
on in Toronto, but Jim Crockett was the 
one running the show. 

When Charlotte came to Toronto 
I was still one of Toronto's fixtures, 
because of my association with Whip- 
per Watson. Once the Charlotte wres- 
tlers were coming in and out regularly, 
the territory picked up again. Former 
World Tag Team Champion George 
Scott, who was originally from Ham- 
ilton, was the booker for Mid-Atlantic 
and he invited me down to start wres- 
tling in the Charlotte territory. George 
always looked out for other Hamilton 
guys. I wasn't figured in to be a top 
guy, but Charlotte was running three 
successful shows per night along the 
East Coast all the way from Virginia 
to lower Georgia so there'd be lots of 
work, and the payoffs were anywhere 


“BANG YOUR HEAD: 


THE REAL STORY OF THE MISSING LINK” 
Chapter 6 - Canadian Heavyweight Champion 


by Dewey Robertson and Meredith Renwick 


rom $800 to $1,500 a week, which was 
very good money. 

I wasn't pressed for money right 
hen. Even though the Toronto territory 
ad been stagnant for most of the '70s, 
I had a good income from the gyms and 
my main-event run as The Crusader, 
plus a big house on a double lot that 
could be sold later if I needed more 
cash. I probably would have managed 
just fine if I'd stayed in Canada but I 
was always on the lookout for new 
and better opportunities, so I made the 
decision to pack up my new Ford van 
and drive it down to North Carolina. 

I checked into the Days Inn out- 


EF 


side Charlotte where all the Mid-At- 
lantic wrestlers stayed when they were 
in town for a show. I wrestled in Char- 
lotte that night, went back to my hotel 
room after the show, but instead of go- 
ing to sleep I packed my bag and start- 
ed driving north again (without telling 
George where I was going), calling my 
wife from somewhere near Pittsburgh 
to say I was coming home. She was sur- 
prised, as she had already thrown a big 
going-away party for me when I left. I 
explained to her that I liked Charlotte 
— it was a beautiful city, a good ter- 
ritory, and I knew I could make a lot 
of money there, but I'd made up my 
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mind I wanted my family there with 
me. Being a wrestler is rough on fam- 
ily life — having to go on the road for 
months or years at a time, the isolation, 
the loneliness, and the responsibilities 
always falling on the spouse who stays 
home. Basically there’s two things you 
can do: leave your family behind when 
you go on the road and try to get home 
as much as you can, or take them along 
with you. I did not like being separat- 
ed from my family for long periods of 
time, so I told my wife I wanted her 
and the boys to come south and live 
there too. Once that decision was made 
I finally thought to call George Scott 
from Canada and told him I was home 
packing to move everybody down to 
Charlotte. He was very relieved to 
hear from me, as they had been calling 
all the hospitals and had the police out 
looking for me for two days because 
nobody had any idea where I was. 
He was glad to hear I was planning 
to come back. Poor George. That was 
only the first of many sleepless nights 
I caused him. I really owe him an apol- 
ogy for all the stress I put him through 
when we worked together. 

My wife and I asked some friends 
to rent out our house in Burlington and 
made arrangements for people to manage 
Dewey's Gym for us, and everybody 
came down to North Carolina with 
me. At the time it never occurred to 
me that taking the whole family down 
to Charlotte was a selfish thing to do. 
My family had always supported my 
career, so I didn't even think about 
what I was asking them to give up just 
because I was lonely down there. We 
had a beautiful home with a pool in the 
backyard, three vehicles including a 
truck, my wife had a good job and both 
my sons were triple A hockey players, 
already being scouted in Canada when 
we moved. Charlotte had one not-very- 
good hockey league and the practice 
ice was in a mall where they had public 
skating. However, Charlotte was also 
an incredibly beautiful city, with warm 
weather and friendly people. In fact, 
the whole of North and South Carolina 
is beautiful, even though when you 
get to the coast you're in the hurricane 
area. The Mid-Atlantic territory cov- 
ered most of the major cities in North 
and South Carolina and Virginia: Win- 
ston-Salem, Charlotte, Greensboro, 
Raleigh, Asheville and Fayetteville; 


Charleston, Greenville, Columbia and 
Spartanburg; Roanoke, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond and Hampton. 

There was a wealth of top talent in 
Mid-Atlantic when I was there: Black- 
jack Mulligan; Rocky Johnson (The 
Rock’s dad); Greg Valentine (Johnny’s 
son); The Youngbloods; Dusty Rhodes; 
John Studd; Ray Stevens; Ricky Steam- 
boat; Dory Funk Jr; Baron Von Ra- 
schke and Ivan Koloff, who was one of 
the best. When I was training with Al 
Spittles, Ivan was at Jake Wentworth's, 
and as The Russian Bear he guickly 
became a main eventer everywhere 
(he was from near Ottawa and really 
French Canadian) — Vancouver, Mon- 
treal, New York, Toronto — and found 
his niche in Charlotte. It was Ivan who 
finally took the WWWF Heavyweight 
Title from Bruno Sammartino in 1971, 
after Bruno had held it for nearly eight 
years. I only had the honor of wrestling 
Ivan once, in Montreal. Who else was 
there? Jimmy Superfly Snuka, anoth- 
er former bodybuilder and probably 
the wrestler who made all the others 
most aware of the importance of hav- 
ing a gym physigue. Jimmy was an 
eight-time Mr. Hawaii and had been a 
cliff diver for the tourists too. And of 
course, Rowdy Roddy Piper, who be- 
came a good friend of mine. Roddy had 
a lot of people convinced he was a real 
Scotsman but he was actually Canadi- 
an, a prairie boy from Saskatchewan — 
whatmore can I say? There was always 
a special bond when you met a fellow 
Canadian on the road, and there were 
plenty of us to be found in the U.S. re- 
gional promotions. A wise Canadian 
will acknowledge that it's a good feel- 
ing to know that the USA — the most 
powerful nation on earth — considers 
us its younger and smaller brother, as 
my mentor Whipper Watson always 
used to tell me. 

Roddy became nationally famous 
when he joined the expanding WWF, 
but my personal feelings about Mr. Pip- 
er, as Vince McMahon would call him, 
was thathe should have been chosen to 
be NWA World Champion, because he 
had all the gualifications. A great talk- 
er and superb performer in the ring, he 
could draw the fans out everywhere, 
from small towns to big-city stadiums. 
However, he ended up doing very 
well for himself in the WWF and I was 
happy for him, because he deserved 


it. Roddy was always very focused on 
his career, but he didn't ever imagine 
he'd make the kind of money thathe'd 
be getting in New York in a few years. 
What I remember from dressing room 
talk was that all he really wanted was 
enough money to buy a farm to live 
on with his family, which I believe he 
has accomplished. Roddy always gave 
10076 when he was in the ring, and I 
can remember him practicing his inter- 
views before matches, which paid off 
for him later on when he did Piper's 
Pit in the WWF and interviewed other 
wrestlers. One of my career regrets is 
that I never got to wrestle him after my 
transformation into The Missing Link. 
And last but certainly not least, there 
was the undisputed leader of the Char- 
lotte pack, Nature Boy Ric Flair, master 
of the figure-four leg lock, just starting 
his incredible main event run. When 
this crew started coming to Toronto, 
the fans went wild, and all of us ben- 
efited from the boost in popularity. 
Going down to the Carolinas was a 
great move for me careerwise, but un- 
fortunately, it was also where I began 


Early publicity photo of Dewey Robertson 
(from the Wrestling Reoue Archioes) 
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mapping out the path for my eventual 
downfall. To put it simply, I fell into the 
syndrome of the wrestler on the road. 
Before moving to Charlotte I'd had the 
responsibility of running my own busi- 
ness to keep me on track, plus I had a 
lifestyle that was very family-oriented 
and stable. But society was changing 
then and wrestling along with it. At 
the time I arrived in Charlotte, a new 
generation of wrestlers was coming 
to prominence and there was a much 
wilder party scene than anything I had 
experienced. There was a lot of drink- 
ing and a lot of drugs. 

The drug scene was completely 
new to me. I didn't do any drugs or 
even drink alcohol to a great extent 
when I was young because I'd always 
been so careful about my health. So I 
was very healthy at that age, my late 
30s, and I'd maintained working out 
in the gym almost every day. But now 
there was a lot of peer pressure to be 
one of the boys, and gradually I gave 
into it. First I abandoned my previous 
two-to-three beer ration and started 
drinking as many as I could hold. I 
probably never drank more than ten 
beers at one sitting, because whether 
you're partying in the car or a hotel, 


Dewey puts a sleeper hold on Tank Morgan. 
(Photo from the Wrestling Reoue Archioes). 


it's hard to drink a lot of beer. But I was 
also getting into hard liguors and wine 
too, mixing everything up. So I'd usu- 
ally start the night off with beer, move 
on to whisky — Seagram's and Cana- 
dian Club were my favorites — and 
finish off the evening with cheap wine 
or Thunderbird. I used to take Thun- 
derbird to parties with me to pour a 
drink for everybody and they didn't 
Know what they were drinking. That's 
probably a good thing — it's raunchy 
stuff. 

Around the same time I was in- 
troduced to marijuana and it became 
my drug of choice from that moment 
on. I smoked it constantly, from early 
morning to late at night, for the next 
ten years. People think marijuana is a 
“soft” drug that isn't as harmful as the 
others, but I'm telling you: ask me to 
my face, like Mosca used to say, and I'll 
tell you about marijuana. Marijuana’s 
been a thorn in my side for a very long 
time. I’m 16 years sober now, but prob- 
ably only ten years clean from mari- 
juana, because when I'm feeling down 
that's the addiction that comes back to 
me. People think marijuana's a drug 
that won't hurt you, but any addic- 
tion, whether it’s to a substance, like 
alcohol or marijuana, or a behavior, 
like gambling, can come back to you at 
any time. I've seen people stay sober 
for 30 years and all of a sudden they 
start to drink again. Nobody knows 
why. Nobody tells you about what 
happens, how many suicides occur or 
how many people die at young ages 
because of alcohol and drugs. TIME 
Magazine published a story awhile 
back about marijuana, citing several 
studies that show some people do get 
addicted to it. Heavy users can experi- 
ence withdrawal symptoms like anxi- 
ety, trouble sleeping, and stomach pain 
when they guit. They also estimate that 
about 976 of marijuana users develop a 
dependence, which may be low com- 
pared to alcohol (15%), heroin (23%) 
and cigarettes (33%), but I can tell you 
right from my own experience that it’s 
true. 

My marijuana use started off slow- 
ly at first, because I didn’t really want 
the promoters to know what I was 
doing. You'd think that would have 
tipped me off that it was wrong, but it 
didn't. And I was warned at the very 
beginning by George Scott, who saw 


what I was doing and cared enough to 
take me aside and tell me gently that 
this was the wrong direction to go in. 
He called me into the office one day 
— I sat down and he stood up like a 
gentleman and gave me a short lecture 
on marijuana that I didn't listen to, be- 
cause I was enjoying some success in 
he new territory and it was feeding 
my ego. Don't think for a minute that 
teenagers are the only ones vulnerable 
to peer pressure because they're inex- 
perienced. Here I was, a veteran with 
a decade-and-a-half of experience un- 
der my belt. I was with a bunch of new 
guys who were 10 to 15 years younger 
than me and you'd thinkI would know 
better than to let them influence my be- 
havior. But no, I was enjoying being a 
star too much, and I wanted to be one 
of the boys, so I jumped into the party- 
ing with both feet. 
There were other, harder drugs 
around the scene too: mostly cocaine, 
speed and pills, but I never got much 
into any of those. I have found out in 
the course of my rehab and therapy that 
I am a manic-depressive or bipolar per- 
sonality, which means I have highs and 
lows, and that's probably the reason I 
never got hooked on cocaine. I hated 
the “speedy” feeling you got from it. It 
made me feel too out of control. A lot 
of people took pills too, to calm down 
after matches: Valium, Tuinal, Seconal, 
Ouaaludes, Placidyl, Tylenol with Co- 
deine, and probably others I don't know 
the names of. The pill world is a whole 
different world — I've heard of people 
who take Valium for 20 years at a time, 
and I'm just lucky I never got into that 
heavily either. I never liked taking pills. 
The other drugs I started using 
regularly around the same time as 
marijuana were anabolic steroids. To 
be fair, in 1978 people didn't Know yet 
how dangerous they were. You could 
go to a doctor and get a prescription for 
them, no controversy, and there was a 
“grapevine” that let you know which 
doctors were best to go to. Steroids had 
been available in a pill form since the 
1960s: you could get 100 Dianabol pills 
for $25, and some guys would be tak- 
ing a bottle a day. There was a thriving 
black market too, where the stuff went 
for more than double the prescription 
rate. When I started taking steroids it 
was by injection, and I always stayed 
on “the program”: two ccs of injectable 
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testosterone, one shot a week, 21 days 
on, 21 days off. 

You might well ask why I took ste- 
roids at all, because I didn’t really need 
them. I was already 245 pounds, with 
a good physique. But people ‘kept tell- 
ing me I had to try this stuff to keep up 
with everyone else, and I succumbed 
to peer pressure again. Steroids didn’t 
make a huge difference in my body 
— I got a little stronger, a little more 
cut, my muscles felt bigger and harder 
and I could take more punishment in 
the ring. I didn’t know yet about the 
long-term internal damage they were 
doing. The increased risk of heart at- 
tack from elevated blood pressure and 
cholesterol levels, the strain on the kid- 
neys and liver, the impotence and ste- 
rility — that was still to come. 

But even with all that, the worst 
damage steroids did was inside my 
head. Steroids are hormones, and they 
throw your moods all out of whack. 
When I started using steroids I experi- 
enced an immediate personality change. 
Suddenly I was always anxious and on 
edge, and I had been a very easygoing 
type of person previously. Then when 
the anxiety wore off, depression would 
take its place. This cycle of destructive 
moods gradually entrenched itself in 
my personality. I was able to manage 
he mood swings at first because I was 
still very happy at what I was doing, 
and I had the discipline of 20 years of 
bodybuilding behind me. I still worked 
out very hard in the gym, pushed a lot 
of weights, and that probably relieved 
a lot of the worst effects of steroids and 
drugs, or I wouldn’t have been able to 
carry on as long as I did. There’s quite a 
few guys my age or younger who aren't 
with us anymore because of the way 
they abused their bodies with steroids, 
alcohol and drugs. But that constant 
feeling of tension and anxiety from the 
steroids was horrible. Anxiety is a very 
difficult thing to deal with, and if you 
don't get to the gym and work it off, that 
tension you feel in your body will come 
out as aggression, or what they call “roid 
rage” now. It was especially bad for the 
younger guys, the ones that were count- 
ing on the steroids to give them a body, 
mixing them up and taking too much at 
once. They didn't understand how the 
stuff would affect them. They wouldn't 
see the mood swings coming on, and 
then out of nowhere they'd “pop” — go 


into a sudden rage over something really 
minor and lash out at whoever was clos- 
est. When you're wrestling full-time you 
have a lot of anxieties anyway, about your 
position on the card, how much money 
you're getting and who you have to wres- 
tle, and when you throw steroids into that 
mindset, things can get explosive. 

I well remember the tension of sit- 
ting there and having to take it, but I 
didn't lash out at anybody, never talked 
back to promoters or picked on other 
wrestlers. But there were other guys who 
couldn't contain themselves, and a lot of 
guys would end up taking painkillers or 
tranguilizers to settle their nerves. I nev- 
er did. I just didn't like the idea of taking 
pills. This doesn't mean I was any better 
than they were, and in fact most people 
would think my way of dealing with it 
was worse. I held in the rage until I got 
home and then I'd take it all out on my 
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alcoholic, but I had always been such 
a light drinker, I thought I had that 
licked. Yet once I started drinking 
heavily, I found out alcohol has a way 
of bringing out tendencies and driv- 
ing forces in you that you never knew 
were there. Abusiveness, promiscuity, 
egomania, bad judgment, impulsive- 
ness, you name it. My wife was a clas- 
sic co-dependent caretaker-personality 
too — they're the type who can't say 
“No,” however badly the addict treats 
them, and because of that they end up 
becoming a partner in the addiction 
and increasing their own suffering. It 
was a gradual process, though. At the 
beginning I was happy in Charlotte, 
and she liked it there too, and it just 
seemed like good times and partying, 
to celebrate my success in the new ter- 
ritory. 

Towards the end of 1978, there was 


wife. I'm ashamed to say it, but that's the 
truth. No sooner would I get in the door 
then all the anger and tension I'd been 
holding back would cut loose and I'd 
blame her for everything I was unhappy 
about. This got worse as time went on. 
She became a hostage to my rages and 
disgusting, addiction-fueled behavior 
and I am deeply, deeply sorry for what 
did to her. 

It wasn't just the steroids that were 
ringing out the anger in me. When I 
ook back now, even with the hard time 
I’ve had trying to stay off marijuana, 
I really think alcohol was the worst 
ing for me. My father had been an 


some trouble back home in Canada 
with the gym. I sent my wife and sons 
back to Burlington two weeks before 
Christmas to see if they could fix the 
situation, and I got there just after the 
holidays. I kept going back and forth 
from Charlotte to wrestle, and in the 
meantime, tried to build the gym busi- 
ness back up. Jim Crockett was even 
kind enough to lend me $10,000 to help 
cover outstanding bills, but by then it 
was too late. We learned a hard les- 
son from that experience: if you own 
a business, you should be there to run it 
yourself. Once I wasn’t around, member- 
ship dropped right off, and it never re- 
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covered. We ended up having to declare 
bankruptcy and Jost both our house and 
the gym, which was very unpleasant. It 
took well into the spring of the follow- 
ing year to get everything settled. Then 
my wife took our younger son back to 
Charlotte with her while our oldest, who 
was now 16, stayed on to finish the last 
three weeks of school and spend part of 
the summer with his friends. 

In 1979 George Scott decided to 
revive the Canadian Heavyweight 
Championship belt. Promoters don’t 
always tell their plans to wrestlers, so 
at first I didn’t know my name was go- 
ing in the hat for that one. I still looked 
the part — I was in great shape, and 
I was already very well known as an 
“all-Canadian” hero. I was already 
busy wrestling seven days a week, and 
then I flew back and forth between 
Charlotte and Toronto for the lead-up 
to the Canadian Championship bout. It 
took about three months to get through 
all the rounds, and there was an im- 
pressive roster of names involved. The 
first round went: Mad Dog Vachon 
against Jay Youngblood — Mad Dog 
pinned Jay for the win. Greg Valentine 
against Pedro Morales — Greg pinned 
Pedro after a brainbuster. Jimmy Snu- 
ka against Angelo Mosca — Jimmy 
won by a disgualification after ram- 
ming Angelo's head into the ringpost 
and opening a nasty cut, which made 
Mosca go berserk and hit referee John 
Lang. Ricky Steamboat against Brute 
Bernard — Ricky pinned Brute with a 
chop to the head. Gene Kiniski won by 
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default over Lord Alfred Hayes when 
Hayes missed his plane connection 
and failed to show up. 

I wrestled Ken Patera in the first 
round. Ken and I often got mistaken 
for each other in Charlotte because we 
looked so much alike: about the same 
size, with curly “afro” hair and big 
legs. I had wrestled Ken before, fairly 
early in my career. Our first match was 
in New York when I was on a short 
tour for Vince McMahon Sr. and the 
first booking was at Madison Square 
Garden. I had always liked arriving 
at matches before everyone got there 
so I could have a look around, and as 
I stood in the large, overwhelmingly 
empty seating area, looking at the in- 
credibly long walk down to the ring, 
I felt a loneliness unlike anything I'd 
ever felt in Toronto. I was years past 
stage fright, but I was nervous about 
wrestling Ken, who was rapidly mak- 
ing a name for himself as an aggres- 
sive heel, and I felt like I needed some 
extra time to gather my composure 
and summon some optimism to put 
on a good match with him. Ken had 
just won his Olympic bronze medal 
for weightlifting and he was about 50 
pounds heavier than me. He’d become 
a most impressive wrestler in a rela- 
tively short period of time, making his 
debut in 1973 and developing ring cha- 
risma in the AWA under Verne Gagne. 
Because he'd been a champion weight- 
lifter, he was extremely agile and guick 
as weightlifters have to be to get that 
bar overhead with such speed. 


After the bell rang for our match 
and I waited for Ken to talk to the 
crowd with his body language (which 
usually takes a wrestler years to learn), 
much to my surprise we locked up in 
a perfect referee's hold. I was amazed 
— Ken's grip was like a feather. Pro- 
moters were always concerned about 
no light showing between two oppo- 
nents when you were locked up, and 
it was always a balancing act between 
exerting enough pressure to keep the 
hold but not gripping so tight you'd 
blow yourself up (get winded). That's 
why amateurs wrestle in three-minute 
rounds, as opposed to pros, who can 
go on for an hour if necessary. Ken had 
a “smooth as silk” style that impressed 
me immediately, particularly because 
he hadn't been wrestling for very 
long, and we went back and forth for 
about 10 minutes. Then I found myself 
in Ken's famous swinging full nelson 
hold and knew it was time to submit 
and be happy with the performance I 
had put on. But I also knew I would 
see him again later. 

By the time I wrestled Ken in the 
Canadian Heavyweight Champion- 
ship Tournament, his weight had come 
down from the 290 it had been at the 
Olympics and he was pretty close to 
my own weight, 245. I had also been 
spending a lot of time in Charlotte with 
a longtime friend of George Scott's: the 
original Nature Boy, Buddy Rogers, 
who gave me some very helpful advice 
on the proper use of the figure-four leg 
lock, and told me to have confidence in 
my ability for the tournament. I knew 
Ken could go to the time limit with- 
out taking a second breath so I took 
my time during our match, trying to 
eep a slower pace. Ken had shoul- 
der, arm and leg strength on his side 
but he wasn't much of a flyer, like me. 
My best move was still the drop kick. I 
iked to hit my opponents with three in 
a row then go for a pin, but Ken's up- 
per body strength could throw me four 
eet in the air if I aimed at his chest. 
So at about the seven-minute mark, I 
hrew two drop kicks, then went for 
something he didn't expect and guick- 
y wrapped his legs in the figure-four 
the way Buddy had told me to. Thank 
you for the win, Ken — I know pay- 
back is hard, but it was a good match 
and I owe you for that first round. 

In the second round, Greg Valentine 
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pinned Mad Dog Vachon with a brain- 
buster, and Jimmy Snuka and Ricky 
Steamboat fought an incredible match 
that ended with Steamboat pinning Snuka 
after Snuka tried to cradle him. Jimmy 
had been dominant through the match, 
but he just couldn't keep Ricky down. At 
one point Snuka tried a diving headbutt 
on Steamboat but Steamboat lifted his el- 
bow up and got Snuka square in the face. 
Steamboat reversed the cradle for the 1-2- 
3 and the win. When the match was over 
Snuka was furious at his loss, and gave 
Steamboat a knee to the throat off the top 
rope and a piledriver, then put some kind 
of a nerve hold to Steamboat's throat. This 
attack went on for several minutes and 
in the end Steamboat was left in the ring 
writhing in pain. He was such bad shape 
that me, Jay Youngblood, Pedro Morales 
and Angelo Mosca all had to carry him 
back to the dressing room when it was 
over. My match was against former NWA 
champion Gene Kiniski, who had come 
out of retirement for this tournament. He 
always bragged about being Canada’s 
number one athlete, playing football for 
the Edmonton Eskimos and wrestling. I 
knew I couldn't beat Gene on my best day 
or his worst day, and that’s the way the 
match went — all his way because he was 
a veteran pro wrestler. But larger, natural 
raw-boned strength, endurance and speed 
had left him vulnerable. After 12 minutes 
I slipped behind him using a reverse cra- 
dle — 1-2-3. I felt great knowing it takes a 
champion to make a champion. 

In the third round Greg Valentine 
won his match over Ricky Steamboat 
by default, because of the injuries in- 
flicted by Snuka. I didn’t have to wres- 
tle anyone in this round as it had been 
decided that the winner of the last two 
first round pairings only had to win 
the second round match to advance to 
the final match. So the title match for 
the Canadian Heavyweight Champi- 
onship on September 9, 1979 was me 
against Greg Valentine, the son of my 
idol, the great Johnny Valentine. Not 
my first match with Greg, but the most 
important, and like my other matches 
with him, it was hard fought because 
of his rigid, aggressive style. Like Ken 
Patera, Greg Valentine knew I had nu- 
merous wins with a standing abdomi- 
nal stretch (as did Greg’s dad) but Inever 
went for that hold with either opponent. 
Instead, I took most of the pounding 
in both matches and, as Buddy Rogers 


showed me, I watched for the spot to 
slip on the figure-four leg lock — and 
goodbye Greg. After the match Valen- 
tine complained to the referee that I was 
using the ropes for leverage (and if you 
ask him about it today, he'll still tell you 
he won that match, not me), but the ref- 
eree didn’t believe him and let the deci- 
sion stand. The Canadian Heavyweight 
Championship Title was mine. The 
proudest moment came when my friend 
and mentor Whipper Billy Watson said 
on the microphone that I “would make 
Canada proud of me,” as he presented 
me with the belt. 

For the next year I defended my 
title at Maple Leaf Gardens against 
many opponents, including Nick 
Bockwinkel, Jimmy Snuka, The De- 
stroyer and Greg Valentine. Bockwin- 
kel was the AWA champ at the time, and 
I also got to wrestle him for the AWA title 
too, but the match ended in a draw. 
Jimmy Snuka was the U.S. champion 


and was unsuccessful at taking the 
Canadian Title from me — and I won 
his title from him the second time we 
grappled for the belt. The following 
spring I got another shot at the NWA 
World Heavyweight Title against Har- 
ley Race at Maple Leaf Gardens on 
April 13, 1980. It ended in a draw. 

I finally lost the Canadian Heavy- 
weight Championship Title to The Great 
Hossein (The Iron Sheik) on May 25th. 
With the hostage situation in Iran happen- 
ing then, The Iron Sheik was just too hot 
a heel to be defeated. Also, Frank Tunney 
began giving Angelo Mosca a big push 
as the local hero, and towards the end of 
1980, I began to feel like my run as a main- 
eventer at the Gardens was coming to an 
end. My last match at Maple Leaf Gardens 
was against Ray Stevens on June 14, 1981 
— and I lost. No DQ. Soon after that I 
moved to Kansas City and never wrestled 
at the Gardens again. 

I continued to prosper on the Mid- 
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Dewey ‘Missing Link’ Robertson at the 2006 Cauliflower Alley Club Reunion with two old 
friends - Handsome Jimmy Valiant and our own Supermouth Dave Drason-Burzynski. 


Atlantic circuit, but I was never more 
than a mid-card wrestler down south. 
Still, I was making anywhere from $125 
o $1,000 a match and won a couple of 
belts during my time there. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1980, I tag-teamed with George 
Wells to defeat The Sheepherders in 
Richmond, Virginia, and we claimed 
he Mid-Atlantic Tag Team Title for 
ourselves. We held onto the title for a 
ew months before losing to Mr. Fuji 
and Tenryu on February 7, 1981 in 
Greensboro, I teamed up with Johnny 
Weaver next and won it back from 
hem — but then Weaver and I lost it 
to Nikolai Volkoff and Chris Markoff 
in June 1981. 

My career as a good-time Char- 
ie was humming right along too. I 
spent a lot of my time hanging out 
with wrestlers living at the Days Inn 
outside of Charlotte, and there was a 
big party scene there. Piper lived there, 
Jimmy Snuka, Ray Stevens and many 
others. I only stayed at that Days Inn 
a few times myself, when I first got to 
Charlotte and before I left for Kansas 
City. Since I had my family living with 
me, we had our own house in Char- 
lotte and I'd go home after I dropped 
everyone off after the matches. I had 


a big car, so I helped out driving on the 
trips, which were often 300-plus miles 
each way. I continued to drive Cadillacs 
throughout my time in the South, six of 
them all told, and they were good for 
taking four people at a time. A lot of the 
partying went on in the cars on the way 
back and forth from the matches. Yes, 
there was drinking done in the cars, and 
drugs were done in the cars, depending 
on who you were taking, and to this day I 
don't Know how we all got away with it. 
I can't remember any wrestlers ever be- 
ing caught and thrown in jail for drink- 
ing and driving. The police just seemed 
to let them go. I never got stopped and I 
never gotin any accidents — someone or 
something must have been looking out 
for me then. I'm not promoting or excus- 
ing any of this behavior, I'm just telling 
you what went on. The promoters knew 
it was going on too, but they subscribed 
to the belief that any publicity was good 
publicity, and since pro wrestling has 
always had kind of an “outlaw” image 
anyway, if wrestlers were getting into 
trouble, in their minds it was just more 
free advertising for the matches. 

In Mid-Atlantic all the boys hung 
around together, even the main even- 
ters, because we all had such hectic 


schedules. A town this night, and then 
maybe B and C towns tomorrow, and 
it mixed us all up. There were differ- 
ent towns every night and two towns 
on Saturday and Sunday, plus flying 
back and forth to Toronto. It was a fre- 
netic pace, that's for sure, but it kept 
us in shape and more importantly, it 
kept the money coming in. Everybody 
was being paid at different rates, and 
while money was a sore point for a lot 
of the guys, I must say that I wasn’t a 
complainer when it came to payoffs. I 
never said, “Hey, I deserve $25 or $50 
more” to a promoter in my entire life. 
I Knew many wrestlers who did that, 
and maybe I should have learned how 
to do it too, because I think that when 
the promoter found someone like my- 
self who didn't complain, they took 
advantage of me and took more money 
than they should have — or didn't give 
me as much money as I should have re- 
ceived. I was never unemployed, and I 
didn't like to rock the boat, so I never 
complained about being underpaid. 
And so they would keep me on the 
job but weren't paying me what I was 
worth. I said before I never made less 
than $25 a night, but for many years, 
$65 a match was a lot of money. And as 
time went on it became $100, and $150, 
and $250, and so on. 

My brother once asked me, “How 
come you didn't save any money?” It’s 
a legitimate guestion, but there are a 
lot of reasons. I moved 38 times in the 
course of my wrestling career. And if 
you think of moving across the coun- 
try every couple of years — 1,400 miles, 
2,000 miles, going large distances and 
having to find a new place to live and 
buying furniture all the time — it gets 
expensive. There were times I was paid 
very well, making $5-6,000 a week, but 
it wasn't every week. That would be 
for a short period of time, and then it 
would be back to low pay again. Wres- 
tling fans or any fans who follow the 
careers of athletes and entertainers think 
that everybody makes money. Truth is, 
it’s usually just the main eventers or the 
top people that make money. The main 
events were supported by the low-end 
guys, and they always got a fraction of 
what the main event guys got. Being a 
wrestler in the old days reguired a lot 
of entrepreneurial skills. What we see 
today on TV are very large, spectacular, 
two- to three-hour well-sponsored pro- 
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grams: the wrestlers are all on contracts, 
and big companies will pay millions to 
have their stuff advertised on the WWE 
shows. It was nothing like that in the old 
days. We had to go out and find our own 
sponsors, and the territories themselves 
would be up and down all the time. A 
territory wouldn’t continuously make 
money for 10 years straight — there was 
no such thing. If they had a good year, or 
maybe two, they were doing well. There 
were certain wrestlers who were always 
in high demand: The Sheik for instance, 
who had seven years of top run, and 
Bobo Brazil, André The Giant, Haystack 
Calhoun and many others who were al- 
ways in demand and taken care of very 
well. But for the territories themselves, 
even when these people were on the card 
or headlining the card, it didn’t mean 
much if the territory was in a slump. The 
promoters would lose a lot of money, but 
they always went home with something 
for themselves. Paying the wrestlers 
came last. 

There was no formal pay structure 
anywhere, and no way to guarantee 
yourself any kind of steady income in 
the old days. Nobody would talk to you 
about putting something aside for your 
retirement, and of course there was noth- 
ing like health benefits or reimburse- 
ment for all the traveling to the different 
owns, which took a lot of money. When 
you're paying out of your own pocket 
for gas and maintenance for the car, 
odging and food, the expenses add 
up pretty fast. Promoters never paid 
for hotels or motels. They never paid 
‘or meals either, and to maintain the 
physique that I had, I had to be an 
overeater, and eat the right kind of 
‘ood. I couldn’ t just survive on ham- 
burgers and road food, I had to sup- 
ply the house the best I could. And 
Y'm sure there were times when my 
amily went without — I Know that 
for sure, because my wife always 
considered thatI came first, whether 
it would be buying clothes or food. 
In the days of my early wrestling, 
you couldn't go around to a lot of 
stores and just find stuff on sale, 
like you can today. So clothes were 
sometimes very costly, and because 
of my physique, I had to get a lot of 
custom-made clothes for a dress-up 
territory where I wore suits. Whip- 
per Watson wore suits all the time, 

_ so I had to wear them too when I 


was out with him. It wasn't until I got 
down south that guys used to just run 
around in blue jeans and didn't care 
about what they wore. But if you cared 
about your appearance, clothes cost a lot 
of money, cars cost a lot of money, long 
trips reguired gas and sometimes you 
never made more than enough for what 
it cost for the gas and a little bit to take 
home. 

Plus you were completely at the 
mercy of the promoter when it came 
to bookings and getting paid, and the 
promoters always made sure they got 
their cut first. When they got a chance 
to take advantage of someone like me 
(and I was not the only one by a long 
shot), who didn't complain because 
they were just thankful for the job, 
they took it. Promoters never really fire 
anybody either — I know I never lost 
a job in 32 years, even though I didn't 
play politics very well. If a promoter 
didn't want to use you anymore, he'd 
just cut back the bookings and/or keep 
bumping you down the card until you 
weren't making enough money and 
you'd leave the territory on your own. 
I was certainly valuable enough to ev- 
ery promotion I worked for to keep a 
job and Keep myself in a decent posi- 
tion on the card. Whenever I started 
feeling like my run in a promotion was 
up, I always did what my good friend 
Jimmy Snuka used to say: “Get on the 


phone and call somebody.” I never left 
a promotion with hard feelings, but I 
watched a lot of other wrestlers go out 
of the business that way, until they 
finally found out that there was no- 
where else they could go because no- 
body wanted to use them, or that they 
didn't have enough talent, or got tired 
of taking the abuse. 

The uncertainty of the financial 
situation week to week was not helped 
by the fact that, growing up, I had 
never learned to save money — so it 
never entered my mind to do it when I 
was on the road. I believe that one has 
to be taught to save money, and that 
is definitely something parents have to 
do. Anyway, I never learned, so when- 
ever I had a lot of money coming in, it 
seemed to burn a hole in my pocket. I 
came from a family that didn't have a 
lot of money, and I had been working 
full-time since I was 15 years old. My 
mother did say one thing to me: “Save 
money for a rainy day,” but that's 
about all she taught me. She lived pay 
to pay while I was growing up and I 
did the same thing for my whole wres- 
tling career — living from pay to pay, 
hoping and not knowing at this point 
whether I satisfied my children in 
what they needed in life. I made sure 
they were involved in lots of sports, la- 
crosse, baseball and hockey and soccer, 
and those things cost money, so I hope 
they're satisfied with what their fa- 

ther provided. I don't Know what 
my wife would say. She never, ever 
complained, and she always looked 
great wherever we were going. I have 
to say that I am a victim of being very 
extravagant when it comes to money 
too, it's part of the manic aspect of be- 
ing a manic-depressive. I've given 
cars away to people about half- 
a-dozen times. Another part of 
it was also spending a lot of time 
around guys that were making a 
lot of money and I wanted to pay 
my way, so if it's your turn to buy a 
round of drinks, or pay for a meal, 
well . . . I remember Gene Kini- 
ski telling me that when you're the 
champion that's when it costs you 
the most money, because you're ex- 
pected to pay for everything. I was 
the champion quite a few times, 
and I believed that image was very 
important to me as a professional 
wrestler. 
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THAT TIME WONT HET ME am 


Antonino ROCCA VS Hans SCHMIDT 
Verne GAGNE ' Karl VON HESS 


by James G, Malloy 


Hans Schmidt and Karl Von Hess formed a very formidable 
_ tag team combination in early 1957. They both despised arch 
rival Antonino Rocca, and they dared him to find a tag team 


_ partner in order to oppose them. 
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During the Fifties Antonino Rocca 
was the most popular wrestler appear- 
ing on a regular basis throughout the 
Eastern seaboard of the United States. 
For the better part of two decades, one 
of Rocca’s most bitter rivals was Karl 
Von Hess. Promoters in cities such 
as Boston, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia knew that whenever Rocca was 
matched against Von Hess, they were 
guaranteed a huge crowd and a large 
box office take. 

Another very hot feud of the era 
had taken place between Verne Gagne 
and Hans Schmidt. They had battled 
not only in the East, but also in leading 
mat centers such as Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, and Denver. Both 
of the two top stars had also held the 
coveted United States Heavyweight 
Championship. The bouts between 
Gagne and Schmidt were even more 
torrid, when the coveted U.S. title belt 
lay in the balance. Antonino Rocca had 
also battled against Hans Schmidt in 
many hard fought ring wars. 

Early in 1957 Hans Schmidt and 
Karl Von Hess decided to form a rug- 
ged tag team combination. One of their 
first moves was to challenge Antonino 
Rocca to find a tag team partner, and 
meet them in a showdown contest. 
Rocca responded by calling old friend 
Verne Gagne to join him for the pro- 
posed match. 

The match was booked for Feb- 
ruary 4, 1957 to headline a star stud- 
ded show at New York City’s fabled 
Madison Square Garden. There would 
not be a title involved; this was sim- 
ply a grudge match with the pride of 
the four well established main event 
wrestlers on the line. Six preliminary 
matches were quickly lined featuring 
top names of the game including Ricki 
Starr, Skull Murphy, Miguel Perez, 
Jackie & Don (Stevens) Fargo, and a 
special midget tag team bout. 

The match was a box office smash 
drawing a huge crowd of 19,300 
screaming fans, who paid $61, 250 to 
see the wrestling extravaganza,. Gagne 
and Rocca, the clear cut favorites of 
the fans, sent the crowd home happy 
by defeating Schmidt and Von Hess 
in 30:09. This match was the start of 
a long run of Rocca headlining Madi- 
son Square Garden cards in tag team 
contests, which always drew huge 
crowds on a regular basis. In the vast 


Verne Gagne took to the air and came crashing down on Karl Von Hess, who was held in place by 
tag team partner Antonino Rocca. New York City fans cheered every move made by Gagne and 
Rocca during their winning battle against Schmidt and Von Hess. 


majority of the subsequent tag team 
contest Rocca usually teamed with 
Miguel Perez, although he occasion- 
ally shared a corner with other top 
names of the day such as Ed Carpenti- 
er, Bearcat Wright, Ricki Starr, Johnny 
Valentine, and Bruno Sammartino. 


Antonio Rocca was later teamed with Miguel 
Perez. They won the World's Tag Team Title 
from Jackie and Don (Stevens) Fargo on March 
30, 1957. Together Rocca and Perez headlined 
Madison Square Garden wrestling cards an 
amazing twenty nine times. 
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The Love Brothers 


REGGIE LOVE 


BIZARRE AND SO MUCH MORE! 
BY GREG OLIVER 


The acting career of Reggie Love is a 
lot like he is — a whole lot of Bizarre, and 
full of great stories and laughs. 

Reggie, who was born Johnny Evans, 
was perhaps Hamilton’s best-known hip- 
pie as one half of the famed Love Brothers 
team, with Hartford Love, aka Wes Hutch- 
ings. They preached love and delivered 
violence in the ring during the 1970s. 

Evans broke into pro wrestling in the 
late 1960s, training at AI Spittles’ gym in 
Hamilton. He and Hutchings teamed to- 
gether under masks as the Hangmen before 
NWF promoter Johnny Powers the world 
tag titles out of Cleveland in 1969, the NWF 
U.S. belts in 1973, and the International 
titles on a couple of occasions in Toronto 
in 1974. The colourful duo wore their love 
beads, tie-dyed t-shirts and bellbottoms. In 
974, Wrestling Revue spread the gospel 
that the Love Brothers were actually half- 
brothers from a family of 11 children from 
Cardiff, Wales. Growing up they learned 
the “rugged Welsh-Cumberland style of 


holds and moves,” claimed the mag. 

Reggie Love would work until his back 
refused to co-operate any longer in the late 
1970s. “My back got so bad I could hardly 
crawl out of bed,” he recalled. Today, he's 
living a life of leisure with wife Carol out- 
side Hamilton, Ontario. 

But again and again throughout his 
wrestling career, Reggie found himself in- 
vited out for film parts. He’s done a ton of 
commercials, TV shows and films with the 
likes of Tony Curtis and Jack Palance. 

And he’s got the stories to prove it. 

There’s no point wasting time on an 
introduction. Let's get to a story. 

The “Canadian classic” Blood & Guts 
came out in 1978, and shot on a tiny bud- 
get around Hamilton by future “some- 
thing” director Paul Lynch (Prom Night 
and a whack of TV shows). Reggie was at 
Bull Johnson’s gym one day, working out 
-- complete with a cigar -- and one of the 
people from the film asked him to read for 
a part. 


“Would you like to read for a part?” 

“Sure, what the hell, Ill read for a 
part” 

Reggie was instructed to read with a 
“wimp of a guy.” Being relatively new to 
the film business, Reggie was unfamiliar 
with the need to stand real close while 
reading lines. 

“The guy was talking to me, and I had 
to relay back to him. “You’ve got to drop 
the bum, he's no good. Never was. Can't 
punch, can't hit, can't do anything. While 
you're at it, call the fire department.” 

“The director says, 'That's not in 
there.’ 

“Yes it is. His tie’s on fire!’ My ci- 
gar was touching his tie and it started to 
smoke!” 

Reggie not only got the part, he was 
also hired to be a choreographer on the 
flick. 

How about that dramatic “first time”, 
Reggie? 

“Years ago, when I was sitting in a golf 
course, and a guy came over to me and 
said, 'They're looking for good-looking, 
strong guys. They're doing commericals in 
Toronto.’ I thought he was a queer or some- 
thing so I said, “Yeah, yeah, thanks a lot.’ I 
brushed him off. About half a minute later, 
he said, ‘Hey look.’ ... [Looks at the TV.] 
There he was doing a Maclean’s toothpaste 
[ad]. So anyway, he came over and took my 
name and address and phone number.” 

The next day, he got a call about ap- 
pearing in a commerical for a beer. “I was a 
strongman, walking out of the water with a 
good-looking bimbo on my shoulder” and 
there was a tiny, wimpy guy in the sand. 

Got a philosophy on acting, Reggie? 

“My wife gets mad at me for this, but 
I think anybody can be an actor. I'll take 
you -- you're a little bit laid back, but I can 
guarantee you this, if I had a certain role 
for you, we'd just keep doing it until you 
got it right!” 

The notorious rulebreaker even admit- 
ted that he fudged the truth on his acting 
resume. 

“Skills and interest? I could do any- 
thing. I lied about my height and weight. 
I've got here 5-11'/,, I wasn't, I was 5'11”, 
and weight 180 — I was about 200. What dif- 
ference does that make?” 

Then there is 1979's Title Shot, which 
starred Tony Curtis as Frank Renzetti. 

“Terrible movie,” admitted Love, who 
played the foreman of Curtis' bakery. 

“Tony Curtis was my hero when I was 
a young kid. Everybody wanted to look 
like Tony. I even combed my hair like him,” 
Reggie said. 

The shoot still is etched in his memo- 
ry. 

“It was the coldest day in Toronto's 
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history, I think. It was awful. It was behind 
where George Chuvalo used to work out, 
in Cabbagetown.” 

“Now here's what the premise was, 
that [Curtis] was also a fight promoter, but 
all his help was out on strike. I was the top 
guy in his bakery business. He didn’t want 
to get out of the car because it was so cold, 
and he didn’t want to wear underwear or 
anything, all dressed in black. 

“I didn't know the bloody lines, when 
they said, ‘Okay, Reggie, away you go,’ I 
was upstairs at the gym learning my lines. 
I didn’t learn them at home! I don’t take 
blame for anything, so I said, ‘Well, nobody 
gave me a script.’ The assistant director got 
furious. I said, ‘Don’t blame me.’ He said, 
‘No, I won't. I'm blaming the guy. Why he 
didn't do it ../ He threw the script down 
and stepped on it. 

“He said, “Well, you'll have to go in 
with Mr. Curtis to go over the lines.” I said, 
‘Okay.’ 

“Here I am going in with my hero. 
He's as bald as bladder. What the hell? This 
can't be the same guy! But it is. He wears 
a nice white rug, see. We went over a few 
ines together, twice, three times.” 

“'Well, Reggie, I think we've got that, 
don't you?” 
“Yeah, I think so too.’ I didn't know 
bugger all. 
“When we got outside, I couldn't — I 
can do it verbatim now - I called him Spa- 
ghetti, Colletti, you name it. ‘Stop!’ “Cut!” 
Finally, we got it over with. We're walk- 
ing away, and I feel this arm on the side of 
me. It’s Tony Curtis. He said, ‘I felt some 
electricity there, didn't you, Reggie?’ I said, 
‘Me too, Tony. And I'm starting to talk like 
youl’ He got a big kick out of that one.” 

Since this is a Reggie Love story, it 
doesn’t end where - or how - you think it 
will. 


The shooting continued in the cold. 

“I screwed that one up again. I said, 
“Well, I can't help it. It’s so cold, my teeth 
are chattering. I'm shivering here.’ So Tony 
Curtis, who has the window down in the 
car -- he won't get out -- he said, ‘Well, get 
Reggie a blanket. The man’s cold!’ That’s 
how he talks. So the guy says, ‘Yeah, go 
and get it.’ So I said to the girl, ‘Gimme the 
book, will ya?’ She said, “You don’t know 
your lines, do you?’ I said, “No, so give it to 
me!’ So we finally got it over with.” 

The film itself was flawed from start to 
finish. “Weak dialogue and a muddy plot 
undermine this crime drama about the Ma- 
fia’s attempt to not only fix a championship 
fight, but to have the defending champion 
killed off in the ring,” wrote Eleanor Man- 
nikka in All Movie Guide. 

Spoiler alert: Reggie is happy to poke 
holes in the climax. “It was stupid. If the 


guy didn’t take a dive in the main event, 
the heavyweight, then he was going to 
get shot by somebody up in the rafters of 
Maple Leaf Gardens. Now isn’t that great? 
Now, how does he get out of there after he 
shoots him? Swings down I guess.” 
Reggie's filmography includes a host 
of well-known Canadian TV shows; re- 
member, though, “well-known” doesn’t 
necessarily mean “high quality.” 

How about these gems: The Nature of 
Things, Seeing Things, SCTV (“I don’t know 
what I did there”), and Night Heat (“I fell 
off the boat on my shoulder. Seven years 
later, I didn’t get a dime. I had to get my 
shoulder operated on, and my knee.”) 
And no Canadian actor worth his salt 
can have a complete career without hav- 
ing appeared on the inexplicably popular 
show The Littlest Hobo. “It was a classic al- 
right. Y1 tell you about that. They had me 
doing all the running and some skinny guy 
there, who was supposed to be my partner, 
not doing anything. I finally said, ‘Let him 
have a turn. I'm through running.’ I had to 
run a half a mile at once or something.” 

Evil Stalks This House was a TV movie 
from 1981, that starred Jack Palance. (It’s 
also known as Tales of the Haunted.) Reggie 
was named Adams in it, and got the part 
because he'd been seen on the sketch show, 
Bizarre. 

“Thad a big, big part in [Evil Stalks This 
House]. As a matter of fact, I drown in a pit 
trap in a barn. They couldn't get my voice 
that good, so when it was all over, I had to 
do a voiceover. The writer came and, as we 
we walking, he said, ‘I haven't seen you. 
You were rated number one in this movie.’ 
I didn't Know they did that. I said ‘That's 
good.’ I carried on the crap like I knew ev- 
erything. 

“He said, 'You're Canadian, so I 
haven't seen many of your movies. How 
many have you done?” 

‘One.’ 

“Which one?” 

“This one!” 

Finally, let’s get to Bizarre. Now we're 
to the real Reggie Love, his true calling, 
perhaps. 

For those that don't know, Bizarre was 
sketch show that starred John Byner, that 
ran from 1980 to 1985. Filmed in Toronto, 
it featured many comedy stars of the day 
-- Dave Broadfoot, Saul Rubinek, Billy Van, 
Jennifer Dale, Dave Thomas, Jayne East- 
wood, Luba Goy, Pat Morita — and the fu- 
ture, like Mike Myers. The major breakout 
star from from Bizarre was accident-prone 
stuntman Super Dave Osborne (Bob Ein- 
stein). Don't forget the great midget actor 
Billy Barty, either, who always seemed to 
get the best of Byner. 

And Reggie was on Bizarre countless 


times. 

The star of the show, John Byner, loved 
to have Reggie on the show because he was 
easy to make laugh. “He was like my big- 
gest fan,” Byner told SLAM! Wrestling. “I'd 
show up on the set and we'd be told what 
the deal was, what wall he was going to 
throw me through, this, that and the oth- 
er thing. We'd get all set to do it -- and he 
was very kind and very patient with me in 
telling me how to fall, and all that kind of 
stuff -- and we'd get into it. I'd get into this 
character, the World’s Oldest Stuntman, 
and he couldn’t stop laughing. His entire 
body would tremble, which would make 
me feel so good for the lift; he’d lift me over 
his head and throw me into the wall, and 
I could feel his whole body shaking from 
laughter. It was always a great experience 
working with him.” 

One particular sketch Reggie remem- 
bered was a real stretch -- he played a wres- 
tler. But the twist was that he was also a 
film reviewer, paired with a masked tag 
team reviewer and Byner. “We wind up 
talking about the different movies. It made 
sense. Then he gets in it, and before you 
know it, the big guy calls me a fat some- 
thing or other. I call him a fruit, and we get 
into a big fight. John Byner gets yanked 
into it, and he beats the two of us up. It was 
funny as hell.” 

Byner liked Reggie’s work, and after 
an incident with another actor where he got 
hurt, Byner insisted on having Reggie as a 
regular tough guy foil. “He was comfort- 
able with me. He knew that when I threw a 
punch, I wasn't going to hit him. The other 
guy did.” 

Bizarre is still raking in the dough to- 
day for Evans. He recently got a cheque 
for $15.60, and prior to that, he’d gotten a 
cheque for just $2. And that’s just Bizarre 
enough for Reggie Love to be true. 
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